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FARMER STEBBINS AT OCEAN GROVE. 
By WILL CARLETON. 


Desr Brotuer Jony :— 
We got here safe—my worthy wife cn’ me— 
An’ pitched our tents within a grove contig’us to the sca; 
We've harvested such means of grace as growed within our reach ; 
We've ’tended all the mornin’ talks, we’ve heard the Bishop preach; 
An’ everything went pleasantly, until we had a whim— 
My wife and I—one breezy. day, to take an ocean swim. 


We wouldn’t ha’ yent’red on’t, I think, if Sister-Sunnyhopes 

\ Hadn’t urged us over an’ ag’in, an’ said she knew the ropes, 

An’ told how safe an’ sweet it was “in ocean rills to lave,” 

An’ “sport within the foaming surf,” an’ “ride the crested wave” ; 
An’ so we went along with her—my timid wife an’ me— 

Two inland noodles, for our first acquaintance with the sea. 


\ 


\\ 


They put me in a work-day rig, as us’ally is done— 
A wampus an’ short ov¢rhauls all sewed up into one. - 
I had to pull an’ fuss an’ jerk to make the things go ’round i Se 3 | 2 : 
(You are aware my peaccful weight will crowd three hundred pound). 
They took mf wig an’ laid it up—to keep it safe, they said— 
An’ strapped a straw-stack of a hat on my devoted head. 
Kite £ They put my wife into a dress too short by full a third— —. | ee 
Wig *Twas come’at in the “ Bloomer” style, an} looked a bit absurd. 
OE know she’s rather tall an’ slim—somewhat my opposite— ~ 
Ul: An’ clothes that are not cut for her are likely not to fit; 7 
> But as we was we vent’red in—my faithfu! wife an’ me— 
An’ formed our first acquaintance with thé inconsistent sea. 
\\. Miles Sunnylopes she went ahead, a-lookin’ trim an’ sweet; 
She’d had her bathin’ suit all fixed an’ trimmed from head to feet; 
An’ I went out an’ grabbed the rope, just as she told me to; 
= An’ wife come next, a-lookin’ scared, scarce knowin’ what to do. 
ACY 2 But Sister Sunnyhopes to me a smile o’ sweetness gave, 
Au’ said, ‘,Now watch your chance, an’ jump—here comes a lovely wave!” | 
ai ee. ‘iis. * I must ha’ jumped, I ruther think, the wrong time o’ the moon; case 
4 \ At any rate, the lovely wave occurred to me too soon. 
MA } It took me solid, with a rude an’ unexpected shock; 
Jt beat the stoutest pair o’ horns there is in all my flock. 
= 
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An’ then, to top the circus out, an’ make the ect more fine, 
I tried to kick the lovely wave, relinquishin’ the line. 


On county fair an’ ‘lection days, in walkin’ through a crowd, 
I'm rather firm to jostle ’gainst—perhaps it makes me proud; 
S—-——— But if it does, that wave discoursed how sureness never pays; 
———— An’ seemed to shout, “‘ How small is man, no odds how much he weighs !” 
~~ It sat on me, it jumped on me, in spite of right or law, -_ 

Aw’ whisked an’ whirled me all about as if I'd been a straw. 


7 


— 


HO Ran ~ An’ then it laid. me on the beach, right thankful for my life ; 
== |S An’ Ecramblin’ up, T gave a gaze to find my faithful wife ; 


> But she had sort o’ cut the wave, with all the edge she had, 

= An’ stood a-holdin’ to the rope, uncommon moist an’ sad; 

‘ees: LF While Sister Sunnyhopes, with smiles, was lookin’ proud an’ gay, 

on her dainty back, some several rods away. 


= [Continued on pace 490.) 
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No. 144, published August 1, contains Chapter XVIIT. of “ Mr. 
Stubbs’s Brother,” illustrated ; Part Il. of “ Up the Creek,” by W. 
O. SLODDARD, élustrated ; a short story, entitled “ A Night on 
Chocorua”; and an amusing sketch by MATTHEW JUN., 
entitled Max Rander’s Wild Tiger.” 

There is an interesting article on ornithology by ARTHUR 
Linpsiry, entitled Millies Nile-bird Hat,” and a historical 
sketch by C. W. Fisuer, entitled“ The Hirst’ Grenadier of 
France.” Vr. i. C. Van gives the boys who are fond 
of bouting and bathing some wise advice on “* How to Restore Per 
sons Apparentiy Drowned.” 

The illustrations of this number areespecially attractive, including 
an amusing sketch by Mx. THOMAS Nast, called “ Afe’s Sick” 5 an 
engraving drawn by Mrs. T. W. DEwING, called“ The Daisy 
Trail,” anda page of “* Japanese Fan Tales,” the drawings by Mxs. 
Jessi: SHEPHEKD, and the rhymes by KiRK MUNKOK, 


“DANIEL WEBSTER AND MR. FREEMAN.” 


\W* have received the following letter: 
| . Wasutneton; D. C., July 18, 1882. 


“Under the above caption the last number of your paper con- 
tains a criticism of my recent open letter to you. My position has 
also been assailed from other quarters, notably by a United States 
Senator, who charges me with having ostentatiously spit upon the 
law, ete. This is not true. I have neither defied nor spit upon 
the law. I have simply affirmed, as I now affirm, that the act of 
1876, known as the Anti-assessment Act, is unconstitutional and 
void. 

“Now I need not remind you that an unconstitutional act of 
Congress, or of any other legislative body, is not the law, and there- 
fore no obligation, moral or legal, rests upon any one to obey it. 
True, he who disregards it does so at his peril; that is to say, if it 
should turn out that he is mistaken, and that the act is in fact the 
law, he suffers for his mistake, just as any other man is liable to 
suffer for his mistake in doing that which he believes to be right, 


‘but which it turns out is nevertheless a violation of law. 


“An act of Congress, if in accord with the Constitution, is the 


‘law; if in violation of the Constitution, it is nothing. 


‘‘We sometimes speak of an ‘unconstitutional law.’ This is a 
solecism. There is no such thing as an unconstitutional law. An 
act, to be law at all, must be constitutional. Now as to the act in 
question a very brief statement will, I think, demonstrate its in- 


_ validity. Let it be borne in mind that this act prohibits an officer 


not appointed by the President from giving to another officer any- 
thing in value fer political purposes. Iam not now attacking that 


“provision of the act that prohibits one officer from soliciting from 


another; for while not admitting the constitutionality of even that 
provision, much more can be said in its favor than of the proposi- 
tion lam discussing. Very many people make the mistake of sup- 
posing that Congress can regulate the unofficial, every-day life of 
the citizen, just as State Legislatures may do. Of course I do not 
include you in that number. 

“You will readily understand the proposition when I say that 
the difference between the power of Congress and that of State 
‘Legislatures is simply this, that while the latter can pass any act 
not prohibited by the organic law—i. e., the Constitution—the for- 
mer can pass no law neither expressly nor by necessary implication 
warranted by the Constitution. To test the validity of an act of 
the Legislature, you look to the Constitution to see whether or not 
it is expressly prohibited. To test the validity of an act of Con- 
gress, you look to the Constitution to see whether it is expressly or 
by necessary implication authorized. Now look to Art. VIII. of 
the Constitution, which contains the sum total of the legislative 
grant conferred on Congress, and tell me by which of the eighteen 
subdivisjons of that article Congress is authorized to legislate on 
this subject. 

“You will admit, of course, that there are some things which 


Congress can not do. Congress can regulate the official conduct of: je 


Federal officers—may require them to make periodical settlements, 
may prohibit them from using public money for ‘ political pur- 
poses.’ But can it dictate to them how they shall use their private 
funds? | Can it say to them that they shall not spend their monev 
on the race-course nor in the beer shup* But these are izwnoral 
purposes. ~ A political purpose is neither an unlawful nor an im- 
moral purpose. How did the very men who passed this measure 
get to Congress but by the use of political means, the pursuit of 
‘ political purposes’ ? 

“Can Congress make a contribution, either voluntary or inrolun- 
tary, to a perfectly lawful purpose, a misdemeanor on the part of 
an Official? Suppose that Congress should enact that anv Federal 
officer not appointed by the President who should violate any one 
of the ten commandments, should be dismissed from office, or be 
fined five hundred dollars, would any one regard such an act as 
binding? Suppose Congress should enact that any Federal officer 
not appointed by the President who should give anything of value 
to another officer for religious, moral, intellectual, or soevial pur- 
poses, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, does any one doubt 
that such an act would be totally void? And yet a political pur- 
pose is just as lawful as either of those mentioned. Congress 
might as well prescribe that no Federal officer receiving less than 
one thousand dollars per annum should eat beef, or that no exee- 
utive officer should commit adultery with another officer unless one 
of the parties had been appointed by the President and confirmed 


_ by the Senate. 


“ Again, this act violates a principle of natural right older than 
any organic law—the right to use our own in any manner that we 
may see proper, provided we do not interfere with the rights of 
others. 

_ “But granting to Congress the power to legislate on this sub. 
ject, 1s It. not necessary to make a political purpose an unlawful 
one before you can make giving for that purpose unlawful? The 
act of giving, taken in the abstract, is not only lawful, but com- 
mendable. So also of this purpose (political); and yet, contrary to 
natural right, and contrary to an uubroken line of legislation and 
adjudication, it is sought to make a lawful act unlawful because 
performed for a lawful purpose.’ An executive officer may engage 
in a political undertaking, but if another officer aids him by giving 
him anything of value, he is guilty of a crime. ¥4 

“I presume it is the only instance in the history of civilized 
legislation where it has been sought to criminate the accessory or 
abettor and exonerate the principal. You are in error, therefore 
in asserting that there are many cases of this kind. 

“The positions I have assumed could be demonstrated by a line 
of reasoning and supported by a solid foundation of judicial deter. 


mination that would place them beyond question, but I deem it 
unnecessary to trespass upon your space for that purpose. 

“Your effort to antagonize my position by that of Mr. WEBSTER 
is met by the simple statement that the cases bear no sort of rela- 
tion to each other. Mr. Wesster’s letter to Mr. Ewine was to the 
effect that the President regarded it as a great abuse to ‘ bring the 
patronage of the gencral government into conflict with the freedom 
of election,’ and that he would regard the attempt to exercise such 
influence, ‘or the payment of any contribution, or assessment on 
salaries or official compensation, for party or election purposes, as 
a cause for removal.’ Who ever questioned the right of the Pre- 
sident to do this? The President may remove officers for making 
contributions or for refusing to do so, if he sees proper. In like 
manner heads of departments may remove officers for making con- 
tributions or for refusing to do so. The question as to whether 
the President or executive officers should allow their subordinates 
to make contributions—or pay assessments, if you like better—is 
one that I purposely omitted to discuss in my letter. What I then 
affirmed, and what I now reiterate, is that the act of making a 
contribution for political purposes:is personal, not official, and as 
such Congress can have nothing to do with it. It belongs to the 
executive and not the legislative branch of the government to pre- 
scribe rules and regulations for the unofficial conduct of officers. 

“If you ask me whether or not I think it morally right for a 
campaign committee to make a percentage assessment, and enforce 
it by even the shadow of a threat, I answer, ‘No.’ If you ask me 
if I think it rifht for an office-holder to pay whatever he may rea- 
sonably feel able for the promotion of political principles which he 


believes to be right, 1 answer that it is not only his right, but his 


duty to dé so. 


“As you suggest a doubt as to the genuineness of my former | 


letter, on the ground that it was not seen by you except in print, I 

send this direct, hoping, as you have assailed my position, that you 

will do me the justice of publishing my reply. 
“ Very respectfully, 

Mr. FREEMAN has placed himself in a very unenvi- 
able position. Being a law officer of the govern- 
ment, he ostentatiously announced that he had 
‘‘knowingly and willfully” violated a law of the 
United States because in his opinion it was unconsti- 
tutional, although at the very time, as he must have 
known, the question of its constitutionality was pend- 
ing before the full bench of the Circuit Court of the 
United States for this district. His defiance was the 
more unseemly not only because the constitutionality 
of the law was about to be authoritatively determined, 
not only because it is a law plainly intended to secure 
justice and to promote the public welfare, but because 
it might become Mr. FREEMAN'S official duty to defend 
its constitutionality in the Supreme Court of. the 
United States. Whatever the decision of the court 
might have been, therefore, Mr. FREEMAN’S position as 
a law officer of the government was indefensible. 
Its impropriety, indeed, was so gross and flagrant that 
in our opinion he should have been peremptorily re- 
moved from office. The law which he prides himself 
upon having violated has now been pronounced con- 
stitutional by the unanimous opinion of a United 
States court of the highest personal character and le- 
gal ability, and the plea of Mr. FREEMAN vanishes ut- 
terly before its lucid and conclusive reasoning. 

With his general argument falls his inference in 
regard to Mr. WEBSTER. Mr. FREEMAN alleges cor- 
rectly that Mr. WEBSTER’S circular gave his official 
sanction to an executive and not to a legislative pro- 
hibition of contributions from office-holders for polit- 
ical purposes. But Mr. FREEMAN incorrectly infers 
that Mr. WEBSTER’sS position can not be cited as 
against his own because he himself admits that it is 
an executive and nota legislative function to regulate 
the unofficial conduct of public officers. The execu- 
tive power, however, is not an arbitrary pleasure. It 
is a constitutional power to be exercised only accord- 
ing to law, and not for personal or partisan purposes, 
but for justice and the promotion of the public wel- 
fare. The executive power can not, as Mr. FREEMAN 
seems to suppose, constitutionally impose upon public 
officers a regulation which violates some alleged nat- 
ural or inherent right. If, as he asserts, it were un- 
constitutional for Congress to do this by imposing a 
penalty for a voluntary contribution to aid a lawful 
purpose, it would be no less so for the President. 
Now Mr. WEBSTER held that it was a constitutional 
exercise of executive authority to forbid office-holders 
to give money for party or election purposes. The 
reason was of course, that the practice is injurious to 
the discipline of the service and to the public welfare. 
For the same reason he could not have denied to Con- 
gress the constitutional right, in creating an office, to 
define, with the same regard to official discipline and 
to the public welfare, the conditions upon which it 
should be filled, and to prescribe this condition, among 
others, if it thought fit. In accordance with this prin- 
ciple, as the Circuit Court remarks in the General 


A. A. FREEMAN.” 


CURTIS case, there are many laws of Congress which | 


regulate the unofficial conduct of oftice-holders. 
While, therefore, Mr. WEBSTER, in his circular ‘of 
March 20, 1841, was asserting an executive power, the 
reason of his assertion equally affirms the legislative 
power, which has now been authoritatively declared ; 
and he may be justly cited as no less opposed than 
the Circuit Court to the position of Mr. FREEMAN. 
We remind Mr. FREEMAN that neither the law nor 
the circular of the Civil Service Reform Association 
condemns voluntary contributions for political or for 
any other lawful purpose. Such giving is as sacred 
a right of the American citizen as that of repelling 
the insolence of self-constituted committees who as- 


sume to dictate how two per cent. or any other amount 


of his income shall be expended. But the law pro- 
hibits certain specified pecuniary transactions between 
employés and officers of the government because they 


are not voluntary contributions, although they are 
called so.. They are exactions under what the court 
calls moral coercion. The circular of the association 
merely reminded the victims of this coercion that the 
law forbade them to yield to it. Mr. FREEMAN, there- 
fore, has been guilty of the most flagrant official inde- 
corum, he has willfully defied a law plainly intended 
to protect his fellow-officers and employés, and he has 
virtually approved and defended a practice which the 
good sense of the country denounces as substantially 
robbery of helpless citizens. 


PORTIA’S VICTORY. 


AMID all the flouting and jeering, the friends of fair 
play for women are constantly advancing their lines. 
While President BARNARD, of Columbia College, the 
mother college of New York, sends a paper to the 
University Convocation advocating the opening of the 
college lectures to women, the Supreme Court of Con- 
necticut confirms the eligibility of women to practice 
in the courts of that State. The opinion was given - 
upon the application of Miss MARY HALL for admission 
to the Hartford bar, and after the satisfactory result of 
the examination by the committee. 

It may be true, as we understand Mr. C. W. ELuiorr 
to contend in the current number of the North Amer- 
ican Review, that nothing would be gained by the 
mere competition of women with men in those occu- 
pations which have been hitherto chiefly filled by 
men. But it is always a gain when unreasonable 


‘prejudices are prevented from having the force of 


law, because it shows a finer sense of justice in the 
community. Thus it appears in Connecticut that 
there was no constitutional or legal barrier to the 
practice of.law by women. But the traditional ex- 
clusion was so much the law that a woman could do 
only after serious debate and judicial deliberation and 
solemn proclamation what a man does at his pleasure. 

The depositor did not want his money from the 
bank if hecould haveit. There are plenty of unques- — 
tioned rights of which men never avail themselves; but 
question of any one of them would draw on a contest. 
Mr. WEBSTER said that our Revolution was fought 
uponapreamble, Solong asinnocent and capable per- 
sons are excluded in a free community from useful 
employments for which they are perfectly competent, 
and which would give them an honest living, they 
will certainly protest and demand and appeal until. 
the injustice of their exclusion is perceived and re- 
medied. Theresult may not be apparent in a change 
of occupation, because, knowing that he can have his 
money, the depositor may not wish to take it. But 
every community is the worse for acquiescing in in- 
justice. We doubt whether the Connecticut bar will 
be overrun. with Portias, but the State may justly 
pride itself upon a wise extension of liberty. 


CONGRESSIONAL BEHAVIOR. 


THE disgraceful personal wrangles in Congress are 
humiliating, but they must not be allowed to escape 
the record. The official journal of Congressional 
proceedings is worthless if it be not accurate. The 
journal is kept to show what is really said and done, 
not what ought to be said and done, nor what mem- 
bers in their cooler moments may wish had been said 
or done. That members repent of their speech and 
conduct is no reason that the record of the actual 
transactions should be falsified by additions and sup- 
pressions. | 

The behavior of a member of Congress, his power 
of self-restraint, his tendency to vituperate or mis- 
represent, his sense of public decency and of proper 
official conduct, are all part of his qualifications. A 
man capable of uttering\in the House of Representa- 
tives words which are unfit to be printed disgraces the . 
country. His constituents are entitled to know the 
conduct of their Representative, and to decide whether 
he is the man whom they wish to honor. Wedo not 
mean by these remarks to imply that Mr. BUTTER- 
WORTH, as has been charged, recently exposed him- 
self to this censure, He has declared that his words 
were distorted to an evil purport, and we have no rea- 
son to doubt his assertion. But the incident serves 
to illustrate what wesay. Whatever the words were, 
they did not appear in the Record. But they were 
an actual part of the proceedings of the House, and if 
they could be rightfully stricken from the published 
report, so might any other detail of-proceeding. 

- The altercation between Mr. Ropeson and Mr. 
WHITTHORNE, and between Mr. ROBESON and Mr. 
HEWITT, however, does appear, and the latter arose 
from the fact of which we speak, that the Record does 
not truly record. Mr. RoBEsON interpolated in the 
report of his speech words which he did not actually 
utter injurious to Mr. Hewitt. This is an abuse 
which merits the severest censure of the House as well 
as of the country. If a member obtains permission 
to print a speech which he does not deliver, the House 
takes the risk of its propriety. But if a member omits 
part of a speech in the delivery, he is honorably bound 
in publishing it to call attention to that fact, and all 
the more stringently is he bound to do this when he 
publishes personally offensive remarks which he did 
not utter. The remedy for this abuse lies, of course, 
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jn public opinion. A faithful record of the proceed- 
ings of Congress will show every constituency wheth- 
ey it wishes to approve by re-election the general de- 
meanor and conduct of its’Representative. But this 
conduct can not be known if the members are permit- 
ted to conceal it by mutilating the record. 


A TIMELY ILLUSTRATION. 


Mr. JoHN B. BROWNLOW, a son of “‘ Parson BROWN- 
Low,” is a clerk in the Post-office Department. Mr. 
BROWNLOW prefers another gentleman as Represent- 
ative in Congress to Mr. Hovuk, the present Repre- 
sentative, and he has said so. Thereupon Mr. Houk 
writes him a letter saying that if he does not keep 
quiet he will have him dismissed and sent home to 
work for a living. Mr. BROWNLOW, however, replies 
in a refreshing declaration of independence that he 
would rather be disfranchised than support so un- 
worthy a Representative. 

Mr. Hovk is a member of Mr. HUBBELL’s commit- 
tee for raising campaign funds by assessing public 
clerks and employés and nurses and messenger boys. 
The letter of Mr. Houk to Mr. BROWNLOW shows 
that he looks-upon a government clerk as a person 
subject to his dismissal. Now when Messrs. HouK 
and HUBBELL summon such a clerk to give them vol- 
untarily two per cent. of his salary, they know and 
he knows that the gift is as voluntary as that of a 
traveller’s purse to a footpad. 

Moreover, Mr. BROWNLOW is a public employé 
“whose-business it is to attend in some capacity to the 
transport and distribution of letters. But because 
he prefers one man to another in his own party as a 
candidate for Representative in Congress, he is threat- 
ened with dismissal. This state of things is one that 
degrades American citizenship, and makes loss of self- 
respect the condition of public service. It is this sys- 
tem, also, which makes assessments possible, and the 
name of ‘‘ office-holder,” which should be as honora- 
_ ble as that of lieutenant or midshipman, half disrep-’ 
utable. And this is the disgrace upon the American 

_ name which is to be removed. 


CHURCH AND TURF. 


GENERAL “ ABE” BUFORD, who has aequired some notori- 
ety by reason of his joining the church without abandon- 
ing the turf, has been lecturing in Chicago upon “ Church 
and Turf,” and upon the duties of what he describes as a 
“Christian turfman.” Betting, he says, with a good deal 
of plausibility, and not horse-racing at all, is the evil of the 
turf. It is true that betting is an invariable incident of 
horse-races everywhere as they are now conducted, but it 
is not by any means essential to publie trials of the speed 
of horses. 
and train horses for speed if he is to gain nothing by suc- 
cess, but it is by no means necessary that his reward should 
be dependent upon his winning bets. In England an own- 
er can pay the expenses of his stable and have a handsome 
surplus by winning even a moderate proportion of the 
money at stake in the important races, without making a 
single bet, and in fact one of the most successful peers on 
the modern English turf has made and adhered to a rule 
of not betting at all. As the breeding of horses becomes 
a more important industry in this country, the conditions 
of horse-racing will become such that an owner need lay 
no wagers in order to make his business profitable. Gen- 
eral BUFORD makes some more or less valuable suggestions 
about the means to be employed in suppressing gambling. 
On the whole, while it is impossible to any person not 
born in Kentucky to find in horse-racing the moral and re- 
ligious uses which General BurorD attributes to it, it must 


be said that he appears by no means so ridiculous in his |. 


lecture as in the startling statements of his views made in 
some of the Western papers. 


THE SITUATION IN FRANCE. 


THE recent debates in the French Chamber on the appro- 
priation for the navy “to meet events in Egypt” disclose 
a curious condition of public opfiion. While the fleet of 
the “nation of shop-keepers” was pounding the Alexandria 
forts to dust, the French Deputies were discussing, not 
merely moderately, but timidly, the uses to which the Gov- 
ernment would put an extra million and a half of dollars 
if it were allowed them; and while M.GAMBETTA alone 
doubted if the Government would use its money boldly 
enough, most of the speakers seemed to doubt whether it 
would not use it rashly. Meanwhile the French fleet had 
Steamed for Port Said, and England had severed the Gor- 
dian knot of the Egyptian question at a blow. Recent 
dispatches show that the French Government has respond- 
ed to this hesitant spirit, and has concluded to limit its ac- 
tion to the protection of*the Suez Canal. Such a policy, 
When French blood has been shed in Alexandria, and every 
Frenchman has fled from Cairo, “the Paris of the Nile,” 
clashes with the traditional reputation of the French peo- 
ple; but the fact that it is sustained by the greater part of 
the Paris press is reasonable evidence that it fairly meets 
the actual opinion of France. 

There is no doubt that the Deputies, at least, are as peace- 
ful as sheep. JOHN LEMOINNE lashes them in the Journal 
Dé bats, points out to them that their policy can lead 
onl y to “betrayal and shame,” reminds them that France 

“an not stand with folded arms in the face of armed in- 
sre onay in Egypt,” and taunts them with a desire to 
‘*andon the African possessions; but whether with or 
: ithout the approval of the country, the Chamber refuses 
ne nove, and the Government follows tamely the sentiment 
hey Chamber. M.GaMBeETTA remarked recently that the 

‘lnistry in their close subservience to the Chamber in for- 
“igi matters was like a “miller whose millran by water, and | 


-as it is dangerous. 


An owner will not take the trouble to breed | 


going to do about it recurs with added force. 


¢ 


who spent his time watching the wind”; but M. Dr Frry- 
CINET, who knows only too well the truth of this bitter 
gibe, continues to watch the currents of the Chamber, and 
dares not raise his hand to the tremendous task in which 


“France with England has the highest interest. 


“The Empire means peace”’—the favorite falsehood of 
Louis NAPOLEON—would seem to be capable of adoption 
as truth by the Republic. Under its calm rule the nation 
is disturbed more by a question of municipal organization 
for Paris than by its-practical effacement from the Euro- 
pean concert. Has, then, the spirit of the French people 
so singularly changed since the opening of the century? 
To some extent it undoubtedly has changed. The immense 
development of industry and wealth, combined with the 
advance in the means of intercommunication, has made the 
French more calculating and less passionate, while the ter- 
rible lesson of 1871 has taught them that anger is as costly 
But the apparent change in the na- 
tional temper is also due to the fact that it is the senti- 
ment of the majority of the people which now guides the 
government, and not that of the “directing class” ; and this 
sentiment is expressed not through an occasional plébiscite, 
but through representatives chosen by universal suffrage. 
The necessity of consulting these representatives is ham- 
pering and annoying, and renders the Government little less 
than ridiculous in its foreign policy, as judged by standards 
formerly in vogue; but it exists, and it is a far surer guar- 
antee of peace aud prosperity than could in any other way 
be had. 


THE BAIREUTH FESTIVAL. 


THE- production of Parsifal is by no means so important 
and memorable an event in the history of music, or even in 
the history of opera, as was the production of the Nibe- 
lungen-Ring in the same theatre six years ago. The former 
was the larger undertaking, and it was the firmer. At 
Baireuth, in 1876, WAGNER’sS music was for the first time 
heard, or rather WAGNER’S music dramas for the first 
time performed, under the conditions which the composer 
had all along insisted to be necessary to an adequate judg- 
ment of his work. The music itsélf has been heard else- 
where under conditions very possibly as favorable. The 
wonderful orchestral performance of selections from the 
cycle under Mr. THomas at the Festival last spring will 
never be forgotten by those who were so fortunate as to 
hear it, and Madame MATERNA, whose right to speak upon 
that point will not be disputed, declared that the unities 
both of time and of force were as strictly observed in New 
York under THOMAS as in Baireuth, where the conductor 
had the advantage of consultation with the composer. 
But the music is only one element in WAGNER’s work, of 
that of which the chief excellence is the unity of the whole, 
and for this total effect the admirers of WAGNER must still 
go to Baireuth. 

The Baireuth Festival of 1876 fully accomplished its pur- 
pose, if its purpose was to indicate WAGNER as a composer 
of great originality and power, possessed of such a mastery 
of the orchestra as has never been even approached by any 
other composer past or present. The cheapest of the cheap 
wits do not now. sum up the labors of the composer of the 
Nibelungen dramas as “inexplicable dumb-show and noise.” 
The area of jokes about WAGNER’s music is steadily mov- 
ing westward. A few years ago the lowest pressure was in 
Cincinnati. Now it is somewhere in the longitude of Osh- 
kosh. WaAGNER’S exact standing as a creative musician 
may still for some time be in dispute, and it is very possi- 
ble that his reputation in the character in which he is most 
jealous of his reputation—as a composer and librettist at 
once of successful operas—may suffer by reason of the diffi- 
culty and cost of producing his works as he would have 
them produced, and also, out of Germany, from the difficulty 
of setting to his music a translation into any other lan- 
guage of his words. But the WAGNER controversy as it 
raged tweuty or even ten years ago in musical columns. 
may safely be considered closed. 

It is a remarkable tribute to WAGNER’s power that he 
should have been able, by persistent appeals to the “ friends. 
of his art,” to build and equip a costly theatre for the ex- 
press purpose of producing his works, and that he should 
be able to produce these works in perfection without the 
least regard to expense. It is an equally striking proof of 
power that he should be able to assemble at a remote Ba- 
varian village cultivated lovers of music the world over, 


very many of whom have made the pilgrimage to Baireuth 
from across the sea for the express purpose of hearing the 


performance of a single opera. The production of Parsifal 
is in this aspect even more noteworthy than the perform- 
ance of the tetralogy, in which there was four times as 
much to hear and to see. Both events are certain of an 
important place in the history of the development of mod- 
ern music. 


BARTHOLDI’S COLOSSUS. 


IT appears that BARTHOLDI’s colossal statue of Liberty is 
nearly ready for shipment, and the question what we are 
Congress 
has done its part by accepting the gift in proper terms, and | 


‘virtually giving the sculptor his choice of sites. But it can 


not be said that the unofficial recognition of the efforts 
either of the sculptor or of the givers has been very cordial. 


No correspondence has been published showing any anxiety 


to learn accurately what the sculptor’s wishes were with 
respect to the site, and it does not appear that the commit- 
tee has even put itself m communication with the sculptor. 

Of course the wishes of M. BARTHOLDI ought to control all 
the details of the erection of the statue. The attempt is 
so new and so daring, and the scale of the work so colossal, 
that no experiments can be made either with the statue 
itself or with a model to determine its proper placing. All 
that must necessarily be left to the author of the work. It 
must be assumed that he has a clear and definite imagina- 
tion what his work will be like after it is done and set up, 
and it is certain that nobody else can know. We must sim- 
ply leave the matter on trust to M. BARTHOLDI, relying upon 
his standing as one of the first of living sculptors as a guar- 
antee that we need not be ashamed to accept and erect any- 
thing that he is not ashamed to do. There is something 
particularly upgracious, therefore, in the position taken by 


- 


the professor of fine arts who last. year came forward to 
assure the people of New York that their esthetic culture 
was so high that they could not like such a “ monstrosity” 
as the colossus was sure to be. The professor’s information 
about the superiority of the esthetic culture of New York 
in appreciation of sculpture to that of Paris is. exclusive ; 
and moreover, as was promptly pointed out at the time, the 
professor assumed an equal superiority for us over the Greeks 
of the time of PHripias, who did not find either the bronze 
statue of Minerva in the Acrupolis, seventy feet high, nor 
the bronze colossus of Apollo at Rhodes, one hundred and 
five feet high, to be a monstrosity. 

This is not merely the looking of a gift horse in the 
mouth ; it is declaring, before you have had an opportu- 
nity of seeing the gift horse at all, that he can not be pos- 
sibly worth accepting. However, Professor EATON was 
severely enough dealt with at the time, and at worst he 
spoke for nobody but himself. There is something con- 
siderably worse than that. M. BARTHOLDI prepared a de- 
sign for the pedestal of the statue, no doubt with compe- 
tent architectural counsel, without which the design of 
an important monument is never decided in France. There 


| could obviously be nothing done in the premises but to 


accept this design with thanks, unless it turned out that 
it was too costly to build. But it struck some benevolent 
blue-bottle that it could be improved upon, and designs 
were actually solicited to compete with the design approved 
by M. BARTHOLDI for the pedestal of M. BARTHOLD!’s own 
statue, and to be submitted to a committee of laymen! 


The professor who thought New-Yorkers knew more about 


public statues than modern Parisians or ancient Greeks ought 
to ponder this fact. If this fact is not enough, it is credi- 


bly reported that the design produced by the enterprise of 


the blue-bottle which«most commended itself to the lay 
committee was one which contemplated the superposition 
of the statue on the capital of a column as high as itself. 
Poor M. BARTHOLDI may be led to wish that he had pro- 
posed to bestow a statue upon some less highly xsthetic 
and cultivated a population than that of New York, Rio 
Janeiro, for example, or Canton. Either of those cities 
would have either taken the sculptors work or left. it. 
They would not have “ improved” it. | 


PERSONAL, 


Or Mr. E. Brooks Scove.t, the tenor, who a few years ago mar- 
ried Miss RoosevE Lt, of this city, a writer in the Paris Figaro says: 
“For the first time I heard at Madame Martz Roze-Map.eson’s, Si- 
gnor ScovELLo, who had been known to me previously only in con- 
nection with charitable enterprises. Unlike many of his brother 
tenors, this American Capout sings with exquisite taste, and pos- 
sesses a young and fresh voice, for which he does not strain either 
on the top of his head or in the heels of his boots.” 

—The late Congressman Hawk, on the last day he was in the 
House, went up to General Rosinson, of Ohio, and slapping him on 
the shoulder, said, “ Well, general, don’t you think you and I were 
great fools to go down and get shot to pieces in the war?” This 
recalls a remark made by a Southern warrior who was found one 
day snugly ensconced in the corner of a fence, quite tipsy, and dis- 
posed to sleep. His colonel, riding by, told him to getup and join 
his company, and that his conduct was discreditable. The tipsy 
warrior turned up his eyes, and with a half twinkle said, “I say, 


colonel, don’t you th-th-think that this yer wah was al.-l-little pre- 


mature ?” | 
—Ex-President Hayes farms it on an extensive scale at his 


place in Dakota, where he has this year 265 acres of wheat, 275 | 


acres of oats, and 10 acres of miscellaneous crops. These will, in 
the aggregate, yield about 20,000 bushels of grain. 

—The late Bishop Scort, like most men of brains, had a keen. 
sense of humor. His love of tobacco was well known. While 
once presiding over the Philadelphia Conference, the usual anti- 
tobacco resolution was introduced. The prelate pulled a spittoon 
toward him, and having got rid of a “thumping quid,” said, in his 
piping tones, “ Brethren, what action will you take on this resolu- 
tion ?” 

—Mr. J. Burr Piums, a member of the last, Canadian House of 
Commons from Niagara, who was defeated in the late Canadian 
election, is to be called to the Senate in place of Mr. Atkins, who 
is about to go to Manitoba as Lieutenant-Governor. Mr. Piums is 


a native of this country, and his early years were passed in Bata- . 


via, New York. Subsequently he went to Albany, and was a long 
time a prominent banker in that city, and was also conspicuous in 
its literary and social life. Returning to Niagara, where he had 
previously married Miss Street, an accomplished and opulent lady, 
he embarked in political life, and has since occupied an honorable 
and influential position in the public affairs of Canada. 

—The Rev. Increase Sumner, of Wilton, New Hampshire, is said 
to be the oldest Unitarian mifister in active service living. He 
celebrated his eighty-third birthday on June 27. 

—Mr. Joun P. Howarp, of Burlington, Vermont, not satisfied 
with having given the Burlingtonians an opera-house which cost 
$125,000, and $50,000 to endow a professorship in the University 
of Vermont, is now rebuilding the main edifice of the university 
at a cost of $30,000. He has also given to the university a bronze 
statue of Larayetre, who laid the corner-stone of its principal 
building in 1825. The statue, by J.Q. A. Warp, is to cost $25,000, 
and will be unveiled in September next. Mr. Howarp has also 
given chapels and three elegant fountains to Burlington for its 
public parks. 

—The following personal gossip about certain members of the 
United States Senate is furnished by the Washington correspond- 
ent of the Philadelphia Record: “ Antuony, the oldest member of 
the Senate, finds his declining years are cheered by the handsome 
pecuniary results of years of hard work. Bavyarp, who lives qui- 
etly, is supposed to have inherited a moderate fortune from his 
father. Beck, the Kentucky Scotchman, tall, loose-jointed, but 
graceful, and with an ever-ready tongue, has been until recently 
poor; but he had the good fortune to invest a little money in the 
northwest part of the city before it was covered with handsome 
residences, and he is now considered a rich man: he dresses and 
lives very plainly still. Biair, of New Hampshire, who was so 
easily led astray by the wily SurpHerp, of guano fame, is the first 
poor man on the list; he owns some New Hampshire rocks and 
a fluent tongue, but little else. Brown, who now represents Geor- 
gia alone, is one of the millionaires of the Senate; he made it all 
in railroads and in cognate speculation. Butuer, the professional 
beauty of the Senate, has nothing, I believe, but his beautiful face 
and his father’s plantation in South Carolina. 
neither handsome nor rich, although he has a picturesque Spanish 
face and some money. CamMpEN is a West Virginia millionaire— 


coal and oil and lumber and iron—a smart lawyer and good busi- 
‘ness man withal. 


Of course you know that J. Donatp Camekon is 
rich, and will be richer, and that his new house here, like his home 
in Harrisburg, is one of the sights. His Wisconsin namesake, 


Cameron, is compagatively poor.” 


Catt, of Florida, 
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“SO THEY WERE MARRIED.” 


BY WALTER BESANT AND JAMES RICE, 


"Actuors oF “Tur Goipen Buttreecy,” CHaPLatn OF THE FLEET,” 


*Wuoen Sum Cours Home,” Ete. 


PART IL—IN THE SEASON. 


CHAPTER VIIL 
HER SIMPLE DUTY. 

Turex days—four days—a fortnight passed over, during which 
Violet sent no message of submission at all, and her husband felt 
more ill-used and more indignant. ° 

She was thiaking: the longer she thought over the matter, the 
more difficult it was to act. She ought to have refused his pro- 
posal with contempt; but she exaggerated her own helplessness: 
she was ignorant, and did not know what safeguards may be 
gained by claiming protection of the law, She was in the false 
position of a wife not owned by her husband's friends. She did 


yr 


and heir. I am your wife!’ Then ‘Who,’ cries her lJadyship, 
clutching her hair with wild gesture and despairing eyes—‘ who 
am 19’ .It seems a strong part to play, Violet.” 

** And who’s to prove it, Daddy ?”’ 3 

“T can prove it, Violet. You forget that you have me—always.” 
~ You can’t tell an old man of eighty that in all human probability 
he will be dead in sixteen years, 3 

“If we were to try any other plan, Daddy ?”’ 

He reflected. 

“There used to be a situation in— What was the name of it ? 
They played it at the Adelphi. The bridal party interrupted—the 
appearance of the real wife—‘I forbid the ceremony !’"—shrieks of 
the bride—impotent rage of the villain.” 

Violet shook her head. 

“T’ve always got to remind you, Daddy, that we play now for the 
half-guinea stalls, not for the pit and the gallery.” 

There was no use in consulting the old man. His views were 
too narrowly professional. Violet returned to her silent musings, 
and found no help there. 

“What is the matter, Violet 2” asked Elsie, who had observed 
with concern the most unusual phenomenon of a failure in her 
employer’s usually robust appetite. 

“Elsie, I am truly migerable,” 


ive 


A HALL IN THE TOWERS. 


not think of putting herself in a lawyer's hands, still less did she 
contemplate the possibility of taking the child to his grandfather 
aud asking hix protection, for she was firmly convinced that in any 
contest with her husband all his relations would combine to bring 
the weight of their united influence against her. The wicked. 
nobleman theory is not yet quite exploded. Indeed, there are plenty 
of agitators who still try to lash their auditors into a rage by de- 
picting the vices of the-bloated Lords. : 

She was afraid. She might let her husband do what he pro- 

posed to do—that is, marry again, just as if she did not exist: or 
she might forbid the marriage. In the former case she was to 
he rewarded by an open acknowledgment of her son’s true position 
after sixteen years; but how was she to prove after sixteen years 
that “ Richard Johnson” was Guy Ferrier? And if she could not 
prove that, her boy’s rights would have been willfully and wastefully 
thrown away. In the latter ease, if she refused her consent who 
Would. protect her and the boy from her husband's interference ? 
_ After a fortnight of anxious consideration she took Paul Perigal 
into her counsels, and told him for the first time the whole story 
oe her husband's true name, and the latest proposition he had 
Ade, 

* You wait.” hé said, “for sixteen vears, So much interval he: 
tween the acts. The boy has grown a.man. You take him— 
yourself closely veiled—to the lordly castle of his ancestors: you 
say to him, ‘ Boy, this is yours!’ If his father is living you bring 
his son to him. He will be laid up with gout—they always are at 
five-and-forty. You will say.‘ Mv Lord, I restore to you vour son 


“T have seein it,” said Elsie, “for a week and more. Can I 
help you 2” 

“No, child, you can not; unless you find me a man to advise 
with. I want an honest man and a wise man.” 

“I think I know the very man; that is, if you would consult with 
a friend of mine. He is a gentleman—a great university scholar ; 
and he is going to be a great writer. He lives with us.” Here 
she remembered her dreadful deception, and she blushed a rosy 
red and went on, speaking fast: “ And oh! Violet, I must confess 
to you. When you said you wanted a real lady I ought not to 
have come, because my father was only a small clerk and my mo- 
ther lets lodgings, and if it had not been for Mr. Percival I should 
never have been educated at all. Now, please, send me away, 
because I have deceived you.” 

“ My dear child,” said Violet, “ what a fuss about nothing at all! 


Send you away! Why, what would the boy do without you? And. 


did you suppose I thought your father was a viscount ? Goodness 
me! he was a crutch-and-toothpick swell compared with mine, who 
is nothing in the world but a carpenter at Drury Lane—poor old 
dear! And what was your father, Daddy 2” For Paul was stand- 
ing beside them. 7 
“Hum!” he replied. ‘“ My father—now with the angels—was 
—in fact—he was—but— 
‘“‘*When Fortune means to men most good, 
She looks upon them with a threatening eye.’" 
- You see, Elsie,” said Violet. “So, there, nothing more need 
be said. And about this Mr. Percival. I can’t ask a stranger here 


and begin, ‘Once there was a girl.’ Would he call upon me if 
you ask him? Most men would like the chance,” she added, with 
a laugh. 

‘He admires you very greatly,” said Elsie. “We often £0 to- 


‘ 
gether to the pit to see you. ,He isn’t rich, you know.” 


“Together? Why, Elsie, you, of all people in the world!” 

“Oh, no, no, no!” she cried, blushing. “It isn’t that—of all 
things. Oh! pray don’t think it is that. Why, Mr. Percival has 
known me for years. He used to lodge with us long ago. And 
he must be getting on for thirty years of age now.” 

“Whata great age! But yet— Well, Elsie, about this friend 
of yours, It seems a foolish thing to have no one to ask for 
adviee—to. have to ask a stranger. But yet— You are sure he 


-is a wise man ?”’ 2 


“Oh! he is very wise.” 

“ And would he come ?” 

“He would if I were to ask him, I think.’ 

“T don’t see what I can do. I must ask somebody. Well 
Elsie, ask him, please. If he will be so good as to interest.himself 
in a stranger’s affairs I will see him, if he will come to me. Tell 
him that I am in trouble, and want the advice of a sensible man 
with discretion. To think that of all the men I know there is not 
one to whom I can go and ask for a little real advice! Never be 
an-actress, child, because it is all show and make-believe, and peo- 
ple get to think you have no thoughts, no feelings, no hopes, anc 
no anxieties:of your own. You must always look and talk as if 
there was nothing but laughing in the world.” 

Elsie opened upon the subject that very evening, but with little 
effect; because Mr. Percival was agitated about quite another matter, 
and could think and talk of nothing else. Yet he promised to sev 
Miss Violet Lovelace. The business, Elsie said, was connected with 
her husband, who had come back, and, she supposed, wanted money. 

“Tt will end,” he said, “in her going to a solicitor, and getting a 
deed of separation, in order to protect her and her child. Well, 
I will go with you, Elsie, but I do not suppose I can do much. [ 


- am not a lawyer nor a solicitor, nor do I know how to apply the 


screw to gentlemen who wish to live upon the labors of their 
wives. Three dozen at a Cart-tail one might recommend, but the | 
absurd law of the land does not allow it.” 

What had happened that day was this: 

Percival received a confidential Ictter from Palmiste—from the 
Pink Boy, in fact. As the accountant of the bank, where the 
strictest confidence should be observed, he ought not to have writ- 
ten the letter. But he was young, and anxicty for his friends may - 
be pleaded as an excuse. oe 

“Tt is all over, I fear,” he wrote, “ with Mon, Désir. The poor 
old Captain has got a most awful bad crop; the estate won't pay 
working expenses this year, and I know that we can’t advance any 
more money upon it. What he will do I can not tell, but He 
will most certainly, unless he can raise more money, have to be- 
come bankrupt. Then the estate will be sold, It seems hard 
after all these years. Can you go and tell Miss Ferrier? Her 
mother and Madame Kemyss do not know, I should think, anything 
about it. And even the Squire himself knows very little. She 
might be able to raise some money. She will be of age in a year 
or two; meanwhile the money is wanted at once. It is hard that 
her thousands should be lying idle, so to speak, without being use- 
ful to the man who has been so good a trustee for her. Go and 
see her at once, and tell her eight thousand or so would pull the 
old man through this year, and next vear one may hope for a bhet- 
tercrop. It is very unlucky that the little touch of a cyclone which 
passed over us in March seems to have picked out Mon Désir 
above all others for damage. Tom looks rather haggard over 
something, but even he doesn’t know the whole danger. YPerhaps 
he is haggard about Virginie. I’m a good deal worn myself—you 
wouldn’t know me again—and the Padre isn’t the same man since 
she went away. I suppose I mustn’t send my love, and perhaps if 
I did you would not be the man to take it. Don’t be mean and 
try to cut out Tom. But we hear that she is always with her 
great cousins. If she shoud go and marry that beast of a man—” 

Thus far the Pink Boy. 

Percival lost no time at all in taking the letter to Virginie. He 
went that very morning. 

‘* Why,” she asked, “‘do you never come to see me ?” 

‘Because it isn’t safe. In this country we know our level; I 
belong to Grub Street; you to Mayfair. Because you are a young 
lady of fashion, and I am only an obscure person whose fortune 
for the moment is out at elbows.” 

“But we are old friends,” said Virginie. ‘‘ You ought to have 
come here long ago. Sit down and let us talk.” : 

Then Percival unfolded his tale. 

“Oh!” cried Virginie. ‘It is dreadful, Something must be 
done. What can be done? Can't he use my money ?” 

“You can ask some lawyer here to lend you money, which you 
must pay to the bank to his account. I can think of no other 
way. And Iam so ignorant of money matters that I do not even . 
know how to advise you; but then any lawyer will know.” 

“T will ask Guy,” said Virginie. | 

“ Your cousin, Captain Ferrier? Yes, he would know.” 

“TI did not tell you, Mr. Percival,” she said, blushing. ‘ I am 
engaged to be married to my cousin.” 

“Poor Tom!” The intelligenee fell upon him so suddenly that 
he was fain to put his thoughts into words. 

She bent her head, and did not reply for a moment.  Tlicn shiv 
said, softly, : 

“Tom was always my brother.” 

Percival rose. 

“You will, then,” he said, coldly, “ consult Captain Ferrier how 
best to save this good man—vour guardian and your father’s friend 
—from ruin. I knew that I had only to lay the matter before 
you. Thank you for your attention.” | 

He touched her fingers,and left her. 

Why had her old friend the Professor treated her in such a 
manner? What had she done? Alas! she understood too well. 
Poor Tom! 

As Percival left the house, he met the accepted lover, and <a-— 
Inted him, but Without the usual smile of recognition. Guy was i 
a vile temper that morning; hé wanted an answer from Violct, 
and he was afraid to call upon her again; he was afraid that she 
might find out, his engagement, which was already in the papers. 
He would have kept away from his fiancée altogether but for 
Maude, who made him go. 

His temper got the better of him when he saw a man—one ol 
the many men—whom he hated actually leaving the house. 

* You, sir,” he cried—“ you—what is your name ?” : 

“My name is Percival; as you know very well, Captain Fervier.” 

“What are you doing in this house 2?” 

“You had better,” said the other, “ask Miss Ferrier.” 

“T forbid you the house,” said Guy. © “I will not allow you to 
eall upon Miss Ferrier.” 

‘Have you anything more to say 2” For Virginie’s sake Perct- 
val kept his temper down. Yet it was hard not to “ go” for that 
ill-conditioned brute. Poor Virginie ! 

“No, sir. I have nothing more to say. You have my com- 
mands.” 

“Then, Captain Ferrier, as I am not in your company, let me tell 
you that I do not take commands from you. ‘Good-morning.”’ — 

Guy found his cousin in tears. He took no notice of her agita- 
tion, being still in a towering rage. 
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“ Virginie,” he said, “that man is never to come to the house 
again You must never speak to him if you meet him; you are 
;ot to know him. Do you hear ?” | 

“The man who has just been here. Percival is his confounded 

“My old friend? Why not? 

Beeause I wish it.” 

“T have just heard very bad news,” she said, passing over this 
ching, though she wondered greatly, . Then she told her news. 

“Going to be bankrupt, is he?” asked Guy. “ That seems a 
But it isn’t your-fault.” 


9 


pity. 


‘Te shall not be bankrupt,” said Virginie, firmly, “ if I can help 
it, Bankrupt! when I have all those thousands, doing no one 
Why, if it cost me all my fortune, he should not be baak- 


eood. 
yupt.” 


He laughed in contempt. 

“Give up your whole fortune! Oh, come, Virginie, don’t be 
ridiculous, Your money is not to be made ducks and drakes of 
in that fashion. These people must help themselves out of the 
mess. 

‘But I must save my dear old guardian, Guy, I must. Do you 
not understand? He was my father’s closest friend; his wife. is 
my mother’s cousin; he has been everything to me,. Can not you 
see that I must go to their help?” : 

“No, I can’t. Your fortune belongs to yourself—and to your 


husband.” 


“I have no husband—yet.” She looked dangerous; but Guy’s 
temper made him eareless of what he said. Of course he meant 
that her fortune was already promised to himself. 

“T shall not allow you to fool your money away,” he went on, 
in his blundering, stupid, selfish Way. 

Iler color mounted to her cheek. Was this a 
way for a girl to be addressed by a lover ? 

“IT do not understand you this morning, Guy. 
First you°forbid me to keep up the acquaintance 
of a gentleman for whom I have the greatest re- 
gard; next vou refuse to recognize my dearest 
obligations. As for asking your permission— 
But you had better leave me.” 

It was his cursed temper, he said to Maude, 
afterward. What business had the girl to talk of 
giving away her fortune—his money ? 

He obeyed ; but, still being wrathful, he fired a 
parting shot. 

“Tam sorry,” he said, “ that you object to com- 
mon-sense. Perhaps to-morrow, Virginie, you will 
have recovered your reason.” 

He came away, leaving her bewildered. Was 
this her gallant and chivalrous lover? Was it 
possible for a man of such exalted principle and 
noble feeling to disapprove of the help she want- 
ed to give her oldest and truest friends? Could 
she have been deceived ? 


It was the first part of this business 
which Mr. Percival was still turning over. 
in hismind. 

Poor Tom! Poor Virginie! 
That was the burden of his song. 
The coming failure was nothing 


“I HOPE YOU DO NOT LOVE HIM.” 


compared with this loss and throwifg away and waste of love. 
Even the break up of Mon Désir éstate was but a small thing 
compared with the marriage of this sweet and preciows girl with a 
man so churlish, so morose, and so selfish. oes 

“ Elsie,” he said, “ prate to me no more of Violet Lovelace. 1 
have had to do with worse troubles than hers.” 

“ Not troubles of your own?” . She was quick to think for him. 

‘No, not my own. I told you that the spell was removed from 


the Enchanted Island when Virginie came away.” 


“The palace of jasper and malachite and white marble became 
u simple bungalow, with elephant creeper and honeysuckle climbh- 
ing round it, and a compound planted with reses and mignonette 
and pretty things about it. Now the bungalow itself is to be de- 
stroved and its occupants turned out,”’ 

“One of them is an old man, And it will probably kill him, 
One is a young man, and his chances are ruined.” — - 

“Oh, your poor friends !” 

And Virginie” He paused. 

“ Virginie 2” 

“A dreadful dragon has got hold of Virginie. He will first 
devour and destroy all that she possesses, and after that he will 


rend her to pieces. Poor Tom!” 


“ Oh, is Tt true ?” 

“Tt wouldn’t help me much, now, if I had dropped Tom over 
the ravine. Yet I wish I had, because it would have saved him 
this dreadful blow. Going suddenly over the ravine would have 
hurt less and killed him sooner. I believe it is quite a pleasant 
way to get rid of life, if it is done unexpectedly. But in these 
cases, Elsie, everything depends upon the skill of the operator. 
A clunisy practitioner, now, might make the operation really a 
painful one. Poor Tom! I really wish I had.” 


CHAPTER IX.—“ 1 TELL WER 


“Tr is very good of vou to come, Mr. Percival,” said Violet, 
when he presented himself. ‘ Elsie has told you what I want %” 

“She said you want a wise man, 
Miss Lovelace, which made it the 
more remarkable for vou to con- 
sult me.” 

“Elsie says you are wise; and 
perhaps, though vou may not be 
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wise in your own affairs’—she 
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said this without meaning any reflection on the 
undoubted shabbiness of the hat—‘ you may be 
in other people’s. If you will listen to me—if 
you have the time—” : 

“ At present, Miss Lovelace, I have all the time 
there is,or nearly all. I will listen like one end 
of a telephone, if I can be of any use to so charm- 
ing an actress.” 

*‘ Elsie said you were a good fellow,” said Vio- 
let. “Let us be friends, Mr. Percival. You 
must call me Violet. It isn’t my real name, so 
it doesn’t matter. Besides, lots of men call me 
Violet who never want to help me at all.” 

“ Very well, Violet; you do me very great hon- 


“Think it is for Elsie’s sake,” she interposed, 


‘anxious to check the first shadow of a flirtation. 


“ And then give your attention to an unfortunate 


‘married person, whose husband ought to be put 


inethe pillory, and kept there till there wasn’t a 
rotten egg or a bad potato left.” 
“For Elsie’s sake, then,” he replied, laughing. 
Then the actress told her story, anonymously. 
“May I call your husband names?” asked 


‘Percival. 


“If you please.” 

“He wants you to stand by and see yourself 
and your child insulted, while he ignores your 
existence and marries again; he wants you to be 
the accomplice in a crime in which you lose all 
and he gains everything; he wants you to accept 
his bare promise to acknowledge the boy as soon 
as he is of age—when the witnesses who could 


at “mise his identity with your husband will perhaps 


e dead ; and he threatens to follow, rob, and an- 
noy you, to take the boy, to— - Good God! I can 
not call him names. There are no names in the 
English language which I can find strong enough. 
But I know a little Hindustani, and I will swear 
at him for a few moments in that tongue.” He 
did so, which relieved his mind. “But your 
course is quite clear. Put yourself into the hands 
of a lawyer, and have-a deed of separation proper- 
ly drawn up, Is the man—I do not ask out of 
any impertinent curiosity—but is he a gentle- 
man ?” 

“ Certainly he is.” 3 

“T don’t mean does he wear black cloth in- 
stead of corduroy. But is he a man of any po- 
sition ?” 

* He is the heir to a Peerage.” | 

“In that case you are quite safe. ‘There may 
be one or two bad hats among eldest sons, but 


~ there is not one, I am sure—there can not be 


one—who would dare to take his wife’s salary 
and deprive her of her son.” 

“Not if he were ruined ?” 

“Not then; because, you see, the heir to a 
Peerage must—lie must—pay some regard to 
honor. He may drink and gamble; he may do 
all kinds of bad things; but such a thing as 
your husband threatens you with he dares not do. 
No; if he were ten times ruined, he could not 
do it.” 

Violet breathed. 

“This is a very bad man,” she said. “I think 
he is the most selfish of all men that: ever lived, 
and the basest. Boys take after their mothers, 
they say, else I should have notjoy in my son for 
fear he should take after his father.” 

“Get your deed of separation drawn up. You 
have, doubtless, valid reasons for desiring the 
separation. He would not wish for publicity ; you 
may rest in perfect safety.” 

*“But if I refuse my consent, all his family 
would back him up.” 

“Oh no. What are you thinking of? Do 
you believe it possible that the family of any 
English gentleman would back up their son in 
such abominable wickedness as this ?”’ : 

Violet had been thinking of the Wicked Duke 
and the Virtuous Milliner of song and story and 
melodrama, and now began to suspect that per- 
haps these picturesque cliaracters might be the- 
atrical, and belong to a melodrama. 

“T will tell you all, Mr..Percival, because I am 
at my wits’ end, and would do anything—even be 
an accomplice in bigamy—rather than let my 
boy’s rights be lost. His father is the only son 
of a Lord; he is about eight-and-twenty; he is 
completely ruined by gaming; he has mortgaged 
his reverses—no, his reversions—” 

“His reversionary interests—” 

‘For as much as they will bring, and he is 
in despair. And he has got hold of a girl with 
money. If he marries her, all will be well, he 
says. If not, all will be ill. The girl’s name I 
do not know. His name is the Honorable Guy 
Talbot Ferrier. And Iam his Gracious! Mr. 
Percival, what is the matter ?”’ 

He sprang from his chair and began dancing 
round the room, because the wrath which seized 
him at that moment was too much to be endured. 

“The villain!... .the double-dyed villain!. . . . 
the scoundrel! I knew he was capable of any- 
thing from the very first;....he looks it;... . 
there is rogue and traitor and liar and common 
Stamped upon his face, Oh!....oh!.... 
Oo bid 

Violet looked at him in amazement which par- 
took of amusement, because she had never be- 
fore had an opportunity of seeing genuine, un- 
restrained,wrath freely manifested. It is, if you 
think of it; one of the rarest of things. After- 
ward she “rendered” this portion of the scene 
to Paul very faithfully, and they made a note of 
it for future use. , 

“Do you know him, then, Mr. Percival ?” 

He stopped in his wild career, in which he had 
broken two chair legs. 

“Yes, I do know him,” he replied, fiercely. 
“What is more, I know the girl whom he wants 
to marry. But we shall stop that. Thank Hea- 
ven, we shall stop that!” | 

“Stop it by all méans,” said Violet ; “ but don’t 
forget my boy’s interests.” 

“We will not. She is the sweetest girl, the 
kindest-hearted, prettiest, most noble, most per- 
fect, most lovely of women.” 


“But I thought yo were in love with Hisie, 
Mr. Percival. That was why I asked you to help 
me; and now it seems as if you were in love 
with— No;no, she can’t be my rival, because” — 
Here she stopped abruptly. 

“Elsie! Elsie! oh yes—Elsie. I am in love, 
first of all, with Virginie. Elsie is a good little 
thing; but—Virginie !” 

“Good little things may have hearts of their 
own, Mr. Percival. Remember that.” 

“As Beatrice was to Dante, as Laura was to 
Petrarch, so is Virginie to those who love her.” 
He was so deeply moved with indignation that 
he said these words in perfect earnestness and 
solemnity. ¢ 

“ What’s the use of loving a woman if you 
can’t marry her ?” asked Violet. 

Percival made no reply. The explanation and 
apology of a man’s loves to a perfect stranger 
was a descent from melodrama to farce. There 
should always be a funny man in every piece, but 
Percival had no wish to play the part. 

“‘ How shall we act?” he asked. “We must 
think of her as well as of yourself.” 

“Tf you will tell me the girl’s name, and where 
she lives, I will write, or go to see her, and tell 
her the truth at once. Do you think she is fond 
of him ?” 

“T do not know. Yes; the sooner the better 
—not a day should be lost. I can not think he 
would dare to marry her without some promise of 


silence from you. I wondered when I saw him | 


first, last New-Yé@ar’s Day, what the man had done 
to make him so morose and black of visage.” 

“He had married me,” said Violet, “and he 
couldn’t get rid of me.” 

“That ought not to make a man morose,” re- 
plied Percival, gallantly. 2 

Violet laughed. 

“Tf I had married you, I think I should have 
gone dancing and singing,” he said, yet with a 


little hesitation and half a blush, because perhaps’ 


she would not like this turn of the conversation. 
But she did. 

“TI don’t mind compliments a bit,” she said. 
“Lord! evérybody pays me compliments. I get 
them, with bouquets, sent.to the stage-door; and 
in letters; and in poetry and in prose; and from 
all sorts of men—prince to pot-boy. Men are 
all alike; they fall in love with a woman made 
up for the stage with vaseline and rouge and pow- 
der; and they think she is a goddess; and they 
think they may ‘hope,’ as they call it. But don’t 
get serious, or | must tell Elsie. So you think 
you would not /;ave been so morose if you had 
been my husban}. I don’t think you would, and 
I wish to Heavea that you were my husband, or 
any other hones; man, instead of the poor crea- 
ture I have got.» Well,....” she sighed heavily, 
“Jet us have pa'ience, and spoil his little plot.” 

“You may do one of two things—you may tell 
his father, or vo" may tell Virginie. One of these 
two things you rust do. If you choose the first, 
you can never again be threatened in this way; if 
the second, sheswill learn the truth in the most 
direct way.” . 

“TI can not tell Lord Ferrier,” said Violet. “I 
promised him—my husband—that I would not 
obtrude myself upon any of his family. Nothing 
but the interests of the boy would make me break 
that promise. Let me go to Miss— What is 
her name ?” 

“‘ Miss Ferrier—she is his second cousin. Per- 
haps that would be best. But go at once—to- 
day.” 

He sat down and wrote a letter. 


“Dear VircintE,—I have made a discovery of 
the highest importance to you. The lady who 
bears this note will tell you what it is. You may 
entirely depend upon the truth of what she says. 
I grieve to be the sender—not the cause—of 
such a tale as she has to tell you. 

“Yours always and sincerely, 
“ PHILIP Percivat.” 


“There!” he said. “The letter is plain and 
straightforward. You will tell her kindly, will 

ou not?” 

“T will tell her as kindly as I can,” said Vio- 
let. “There can not be much kindness in telling 
a girl that the man she—loves—perhaps—I loved 
him once, or thought I did—is such as my hus- 
band.” 

“But you will not—oh no!—I am sure you 
feel for her. It is not her fault—” 

“T will be very kind and gentle,” said Violet, 
softening. Then she laughed, and said: “ Shall 
I rehearse the scene to you? I can be the in- 
jured wife: see.” Her face became pale, her 
eyes fixed, her arms dropped to her side, her 
form rigid—she was a woman in the first despair 
of a deadly blow. “Or the raging woman whose 
lover has been snatched from her: so.” She 
threw herself back, and became a figure full of 
life, passion, and wrath, her left arm raised high 
above her head, her right hand quivering at her 
bosom. She was Medea. “Or I will take it ery- 


ing: see.” She sank upon her knees with a low 
wail, forced from her by her misery, and buried 


her despairing head in her hands. “Or shall I 
triumph over her sorrow »” | 

“You are a wonderful actress. You can rep- 
resent any passion, and any person. Represent 
for me, now, the real Violet Lovelace, the woman 
who has a heart—” 

“No.” She took the letter and read it. “That 
part is reserved for Miss Ferrier—if there is a 
woman with a heart at all. But I don’t know; 
sometimes nothing is real but the boy—and Dad- 
dy. And the best part of him, poor old man! is 
his wig. You can trust me, Mr. Percival. I will 
be as kind as Ican. You know that I have nev- 
er been taught the gentle ways and soft words 
that ladies learn; I mean some ladies—not all. 
Because I have seen them fighting to get out 
after the performance, and struggling for good 
places at.a sale and a picture show; and really I 
think that we behave much better on the stage.” 


CHAPTER X. 
VIOLET AND VIRGINIE. 


Virarnte had been engaged exactly a fortnight. 
It is not a long time, but an ardent lover may do 
a great deal in fourteen days to make himself 
known to his sweetheart, and to learn her thoughts 
and her way of looking upon things. The one thing 
which Guy did to reveal himself was to forbid her 
to receive the visits of one old friend, and to fly 
into a rage when she spoke of saving another old 
friend from ruin. What did this mean? She was 
astonished and perplexed. Perhaps when Guy 
came again he would explain how she had misled 
him. Certainly he would not, he could not, ob- 


ject to her trying to help her guardian, ~ She met 


Maude in the evening, but said nothing about her 
trouble. No doubt Guy would come in the morn- 
ing and explain, and all would be well. 

He did not come; he had, in fact, though he 
knew it not, seen Virginie for the last time; he 


staid in his own rooms, morose and savage. Why 


did Violet make no sign? What did she mean? 
And if the other girl was going to give away her 
money—/is money—it might just as well be 
broken off at once. Better, in fact, let the smash 
come. 
Virginie waited for him all the morning. As 
he did not come, she thought of writing to him. 
Hitherto, no letters had passed between them; 
none of the little notes meaning nothing, except, 
always, “ Je t’aime—je t’aime,” which are so com- 
mon among some lovers. Not one note, not one 
word of endearment—truly a frigid lover and a 
disappointing engagement. On the other hand, 
plenty of notes from Lord Ferrier, who was much 
more in love with her than his son, and was, in 
fact, the only one of the four concerned who was 
entirely happy over the engagement. She could 
not write. He must either come and make rough 
things smooth, in person, or he must write; she 
could not. 

Early in the afternoon she received a letter, 
and was informed that the lady who brought it 
was waiting to see Miss Ferrier. It was Perci- 
val’s letter. What misfortune could it be? She 
thought of her guardian, and assumed that it 
was connected with him. Had the blow really 
fallen, and so suddenly? But no-mail could 
have come in since yesterday, when her own let- 
ters reached her, and spoke about nothing un- 
usual. 

It was a young lady, apparently about five-and- 
twenty, dressed in some plain dark costume. She 
wore rather a thick veil for the time of year. 

“Oh!” cried Virginie, “ you have come from 
Mr. Percival to tell me something. What has 
happened? Is it my guardian ?” 

s* No, Miss Ferrier; it is not your guardian.” 

* Will you, please, tell me what it is ?” 

Violet looked at her for a few moments in si- 
lence. She was certainly a very pretty girl, and 
not the least in her own style. 

“Yes,” she said; “I will tell you. But it is 
rather a long story.” 

“Tell me first whom it concerns.” 

“It concerns—yourself.”’ 

“Some misfortune has happened to myself! 
What can that be?” 

“JT did not say misfortune. What I am going 
to tell you will avert the worst misfortune which 
could happen to any woman.” 

“You are mysterious. May I ask your name ?” 

“T am called, on the stage, Violet Lovelace. I 
am an actress by profession. You may have seen 
me at the theatre.” 

“ Yes, indeed, I have,” said Virginie. “I have 
seen vou several times. But what story can you 
have that concerns myself ?” 

““T have a very sad story, and one which con- 
cerns you very closely. Tell me, first—do not, 
pray do not, think me impertinent—do you love 
Guy Ferrier?” 

“T am engaged to him.” 

“Yet... {still....do you love him ?” 

“TI can not answer that question. I ought not 
to answer it. I do not know how to answer it.” 

“You donot know. Iam gladof it. Because 
you would have answered it easily, if— You are 
his cousin, are you not ?”’ 

“Yes; Iam his cousin.” 

“T will ask you no more questions, Miss Fer- 
rier. 1 will tell you my story.” 

Violet is-a very clever woman. If she had not 
been an actress, she might have/been a great dramn- 
atist or a great novelist. She told her own story 
in the most effective way possible. She did not 
begin with “There was once a girl.” She said, 
“T was a poor girl, a street child, a gutter child, 
who played in a court, and danced to a barrel- 
organ,” 

She struck at once the note of poverty, igno- 
rance, belief in the promises of a gentleman. 
She told how, after years of training, she came 
out in small parts at a London house; how a 
gentleman was introduced to her. “Very few 
gentlemen were introduced to me then, because 
I was a very insignificant little person in those 
days. This one-was voung—not more than one 
or two and twenty. He was one of those young 
men who must always have what they desire, 
without waiting for it, and at whatever cost; and 
he fell in love with me; he fell so much in love 
that he must needs marry me at once. I was so 
silly that I thought it a splendid thing to marry 
a gentleman, and we were married in a church, 
and before witnesses. He was a handsome man, 
and of course I thought he would be as good as 
he was handsome; and I was a pretty girl, and 
he thought he would always love me as much as 
he did then.” So far it was a tale of love—a 
tale of the Prince and the Beggar Girl. 

Then her note changed. The second act began 
with a small lodging, a husband who repented of 
his act a week after he had done it, and was al- 
ready weary of his wife; and then a baby; and 
cruel words, with neglect, desertion, and reproach- 
es. And that act closed with the flight of the 
mother and her child. 


Virginie sat littening in wonder. Such a tale 
so told, she had never heard or looked to hear 
Why, in the gestures, the voice, the look of the 
actress, she saw scene after scene of the sad 
story as if it was being played, by all the actors 
in it, before her eyes. More than this, out of the 
words and the voice she constructed the despica- 
ble hero of the piece, and she shuddered because 
she was made, in spite of herself, to think of Guy. 
As the actress stood when she put hard and cruel 
werds into her husband’s mouth, as she held her. 
head, so he stood, so he held his head. But she 
put the thought behind her. And was it not his 
very voice that spoke those words ? 

Then came the third act. But as Virginie list- 
ened, her heart grew cold, because it seemed to | 
her as if she heard the very footsteps of Guy 
drawing nearer and nearef, as if she heard his 
voice, heard his words. The air was heavy with 
the presence of her lover. 

“Who. ...who....is the man 9” she cried. 

Before her stood nothing but the thin figure of 
a woman; but beside the woman there seemed to 
be the ghost of her own lover—no more noble, no 
more the perfect knight, but downcast, with hang- 
ing head, uttering shameful words—a craven, a 
coward, and a liar. | 

“Who is the man ?” she cried, passionately. 

Violet went on with her drama, heedless of the 
question. 

Then Virginie saw how this ghost, this wretched 
creature, maddened with debts, sent to the woman 
he had married, and proposed that they should 
both go on for the future as if there had been no 
marriage: how she refused the offer, because the 
boy should never be ashamed of his mother: how 
then he asked her—but she refused again—to 
make no sign if he acted as though he were not 
already married, because by marrving a certain 
girl with a large fortune he could put his diffi- 
culties straight, and in sixteen years’ time, but 
not till then, when the boy was of age, he would 
acknowledge him to be his lawful heir. 

She stopped; her story was told. 

Then she took Virginie by both hands, and 
said, while natural tears of pity rose to her eyes: 

“Poor child! I hope you do not love him; 
because this man, this villain, my husband, is 
none other than Guy Ferrier.” 

“I knew it from the beginning,” said Virginie, 
quickly. “I saw it must be he. I knew his 
voice, and his gestures. Let me think a little. 
I do not know what to say, or what to think.” 

“Certainly,” thought Violet, “this is not the 
way in which a love-sick maid would receive the 
news. She does not love him.” , 

“IT must ask him,” said Virginie, presently, 
“if your story is true. But Mr. Percival says 
that what you say is true.” | 

Then they were silent again. 

“Shall I show you his son” asked Violet. 
“The boy is not like his father.” 

“Oh! no, no,no! I want to see nothing and 
no one belonging to him.” | 

{TO BE OONTINUED.] 
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A MATTER-OF-FACT ROMANCE. 
CHAPTER VII. 


Pinper and Deborah both felt they had met 
their match. Pinder held his peace ; but Debo- 
rah couldn’t. Her lips trembled, but she fought 
him to thelast. ‘I shall leave this house at one 
word from my sister; but not at the bidding of 
a stranger that’s here to-day and gone to-morrow, 
as soon as he has milked the cow and bled the 
calf.” With a grand sweeping gesture of -the 
left arm she indicated Sarah as the cow, and with 
her right, Lucy as the calf. 

The tremendous words, and the vulgar yet free 
and large gestures with which she drove them 
home, made even Pinder say, “Oh!” and so upset 
Mansell’s cunning self-command that he came at 
her furiously. But Sarah stopped him. ‘No, 
you shall not answer her, James. You go and 
take your daughter on your knee, and I'll tell 
these two my mind.” She was so grave and dig- 
nified there was no resistance. 

Mansell retired with Lucy, and went up the 
stairs. 
When he was quite gone, Sarah put out her 
two hands and said, sweetly, ‘“‘Come here, you 
two.” Then they each took a hand, and their 

eyes glistened. 

She took them gently to task in silvery ac- 
cents, that calmed and soothed them as they fell. 
“You have a true affection for me, both of you. 
Then pity me too, and don’t drive me into & Cor- 
ner. Do not make me choose between my hus-- 
band and you; you know which I must choose. , 
Why, dear heart, if I spent my money on my back, 
you would not grudge it me. Then why not let 
me please my heart, and give my money where I 
give my love, that is. worth more than £400 if 
you could but see it.” 

They were both subdued by her words. Debo- 
rah said, in a sort of broken, helpless way, to Pin- 
der, ‘“‘She doesn’t understand.” 

‘What we mean is that if you part with your 
money, you will lose your man; but so long 
you stick to your money, he will stay with you; 
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and we have both seen how you can fret for 
him, when he does desert you as well as bleed 


” 
em Ay,” said Sarah, nobly, and without anger. 
“You mean me well; but you doubt, and mis- 
trust, and suspect. No offense to either of you, 
but your nature is not mine. I am single-heart- 
ed. I can not love and mistrust. Nor I could 
not mistrust and love.” 

The beauty of her mind and the sweetness of 
her strong but sober words overpowered her old 
jover and tender friend. “ Don’t harass her any 
more,” said he. “She is too good for this world. 
She is an angel.” 

~~ Deborah smiled, and after taking a good look 
at her sister, said, coolly, ‘She is a wonderful 
cood woman; her face would tell one that; but 
she ig a woman, you may be sure, like her mo- 

Sarah, ’tis no use beating about 


ther before her. } | 
the bush any longer. Would you like that £400 


to go to another woman ?” 

“ Another woman 2” cried the supposed angel, 
firing up directly. “‘ What do you mean ? What 
other woman ?” 

“Dick Varney saw him witha woman, and a 
handsome one.” 

“ Well, what does that prove ?” | 

“Not much by itself; but a man that leaves 
one woman for three years, at his time of life, is 
safe to take on with another.” 

“Oh!” cried Sarah, “don’t tell me so.” 

But Deborah was launched. She said: “It’s 
all a mystery, and against nature, if there’s no 
other woman ; but, if there’s another, it’s all as 
plain as a pikestaff. Three years’ dead silence 
and neglect—another woman—you fretting in 
England—no other man—(Mr. Pinder is only a 
friend)—he jolly as a sand-boy in New York— 
another woman—she wants money (t’other woman 
always does)—Dick Varney tells Aim you've got 
it—he’s here in one month after that, and the 

first day he is here he drains the cow. American 
insecurities ?—A Yankee gal!” 

This time her rude eloquence and homely sense 
carried all before them. Sarah, whose face had 
changed with the poison of jealousy, lost all her 
Madonna-like calmness. She was almost con- 
vulsed; she moaned aloud. “If it isso, Heaven 
help me!’ She put her hand to her bosom, and her 
beautiful brown eyes half disappeared upward, 
and showed an excess of white. ‘Oh, sister, 
you have put a viper in my bosom—Doubt. It 
will gnaw away my heart.” 

“Heaven forbid!” cried Deborah, terrified at 
her sister’s words, and still more at her strange 
looks. Then she began to blame her woman’s 
tongue, and beg Sarah to dismiss her suspicions 
with contempt. But this was met by another 
change, almost as remarkable in its way. ‘“ No,” 
said Sarah, with iron firmness, “‘ I could not love, 
and doubt, and live. Dll putittothetest.”” Deb- 
orah looked amazed and puzzled. Sarah walk- 
ed to the parlor door and called up the stairs, 
“James dear, please come here.” ‘ Whatever 
will she do or say ?” groaned Deborah, and began 
to shiver. Sarah came back to her, and said, in 
a sort of hissing whisper, ‘‘ Now, since you have 
taught me to suspect, and distrust, and doubt, 
you must go a little farther. I bid you watch my 
husband’s face, and his very body, whilst I that 
am his wife play upon him. She hung her head, 
ashamed of what she was going todo. But Deb- 
orah said, roughly, Won’t I ?—that’s all.” 

James Mansell came in, and cast a shrewd 
glance all round. Deborah’s face told him no- 
thing. She wore an expression of utter indiffer- 
ence. Pinder hung his head. 3 

Mansell was now between two masked bat- 
teries; his wife’s eyes scanned him point-blank, 
and Deborah watched him—like a cat—out of 
the tail of her eye, as Sarah tested her husband. 

“James dear, I have a great affection for my 
sister, and a true respect for Joseph Pinder, and 
I owe them both a debt of gratitude.” James 
looked rather gloomy at that. ‘But I love you 
better than all the world. I can’t bear to turn 
these faithful friends out of the house; they com- 
forted me when I was desolate.” Mansell look- 
ed dark again. “And yet I can’t have you made 
uncomfortable for anybody. So, if my company 
ls as welcome to you as my money, we will go to 
America together.” 

Pinder and Deborah both uttered exclamations 
of surprise and dismay, but Deborah’s eye never 
left James. He was startled, but showed no 
a He merely said, “ You don’t mean 

vat 2” 

“Indeed I do; but perhaps you don’t want 
me. You would rather go back alone.” 

The four eyes watched. 

“No,” said James ; “ we have been parted Jong 
enough, But would you really cross the water 
with 

“As I would cross this room, if you really 
wanted me.” 

“Of course I want you, if we are not to live 
together here, where your friends hate me. But, 
Sally, if you are game to emigrate with me, why 
nake two bites of a cherry? We must sell the 
shop and realize, and settle in the States for life. 
I've no friends here, and you'll never want to 
Come to England again, when once you have 
Spent a summer in New York.” 

Here was a poisoned arrow. Deborah clasped 
her hands piteously, and cried, “Oh, Sarah !” 

Sarah put up one hand to her to be quiet. 

“No,” said she, as shortly and dryly as if she 
was chopping fire-wood, “I'll not fling my sister 
on the world, nor put all my Lucy’s eggs in one 
basket. I will risk £400 and no more. I don’t 
look to find the streets of New York city paved 
with gold. Money must be lost by one for an- 

_ other to make it, and the folk out there are as 


sharp as we are—sharper by all accounts. Many » 


£0 there for wool, and come back shorn. This 


shop is a little haven for us, if things go wrong 
good friends will keep it warm 
Now I think of it, doesn’t a boat start 
York this evening ?” 


out there. These 
for us. 


for New 


“Oh, what have I said ? 


“This evening !” cried Pinder and Deborah in 
one breath. | 
“* Ay, this very night—before affection is soured 


by disputes, and love is poisoned by jealousies,” 


Then she told James to put on his hat, and bring 
her word when the boat started. Lucy and she 
would be ready; she could pack all her clothes 
in half an hour, with Deborah to help. Thus the 
greater character asserted itself at last. She had 
seen with a woman’s readiness that the present 
position was untenable for a day, and she had cut 
the knot with all a man’s promptitude. From 
that hour she took the lead. 

Deborah was wringing her hands and crving: 
What have I done »” 

Sarah said, quietly: “Time will show. Please 
come and help me pack: and, Joseph, put up the 
shutters; I trade no more this day. Ah, well, I 
never thought to leave home; but no matter. A 
wife’s home is by her husband’s side.” 

Whilst they were packing, and Deborah’s tears 
bursting out every now and then, Sarah said to 
her, a little haughtily, “ Well, did he stand the 
test ?” 

“‘ Yes,” said Deborah, humbly. 
~ “Do youthink he would take me to New York 
if there was afhother woman ?” 

(very humbly). 9 

“But see,” said she, sorrowfully, “ what it is to 
rouse mistrust. I shall sew the notes into his 


Sunday waistcoat, but I shall not give them to 


him until we are on the sea.’ 


Deborah began to say, “ And why—” but she 
got no further. She ended with, “I’m afraid to 
speak.” 

They got the man’s Sunday waistcoat out of 
the drawer, and their quick fingers soon cut a 
deep inside pocket. Sarah took the numbers of 
the notes, and sewed in the notes themselves. 
They packed the waistcoat for the time being at 
the bottom of Sarah’s box. 

The packing was done two hours before the 
vessel sailed. 

The whole party met again in the parlor—Pin- 
der to bid good-by; but Mansell, to please his 
wife, I suppose, said, civilly: ‘“‘ No, no; come and 
see us on board. There let us part friends; the 
chances are you will never see us again.” 

These words fell like a knell on the true hearts 
Sarah Mansell left behind her. | 

Pinder and Deborah saw the Mansells go down 
the Mersey, and returned sadly to the house that 
had lost its sunshine. 

That night Deborah, all in tears, begged Pin- 
der not to leave her alone in the house. She 
said she could not bear to talk of anybody but 
Sarah ; if she went out, her friends would chat- 
ter about this, that, and t’other. 

Pinder was of the same mind, and gladly em- 
braced the proposal. She gave him his choice of 
Lucy’s room or the connubial chamber. He gave 
a little shudder, and chose Lucy’s. He now be- 
came the master of the house and the shop, and 
had plenty on his hands. He taught Deborah 
the prices of things, and how to weigh and put up 
goods in paper, and that is an art; and at night 
he read her @ journal or a book, and they talked 
of Sarah, and wondered and wondered what would 
be her fate. Deborah thought she would come 
back in about.a year. The £400 would not last 
longer than that in Mansell’s hands, and he would 
be sure to get hold of it. But Pinder thought 
she would not return at all. James Mansell was 
evidently jealous of her friends, and determined 
to have her all to himself. 

There was a very good photograph of her—cab- 
inet size; he took this to Ferranti, and had it en- 
larged, retouched, and tinted by that artist. Fer- 
ranti, who employed a superior hand to retouch 


-these enJargements under his own eye, produced 


a marvel. It had the solidity and clean outline 
of a statue. 

They had it lightly tinted, especially the eyes 
and hair, so as not to injure the transparency of 
the photograph; and there was Sarah Mansell, 
full size, and all but alive. 

It arrived, quite finished, rather late at night, 
and Pinder was out; but he opened the case and 
took it out, and neither he nor Deborah could go 
to bed for gazing at it. “I never knew how 
beautiful she was,” said Deborah. _ They actual- 
ly sat up till two o’clock ery at this reproduc- 
tion of a good and beautiful face, and they des- 
canted on her virtues, and Deborah told incidents 
of her childhood, and Pinder repeated wise and 
sober answers from her sweet lips. 


Pinder now found himself gliding from bache- 
lor life into half matrimonial. His dinner was 
always ready on a clean cloth; and a comely*wo- 


“man, a year younger than himself, cooked it, and 


put on a clean apron and cap to eat with him. 
They supped together, too. She gave up her 
nightly excursions after a husband, and was al- 
ways at his service, and ready to talk to him or 
listen to him, or both; for if he read aloud police 


cases, or other things in which men and women — 


revealed their characters and the broad features 
of human nature, her comments were as saga- 
cious—especially in relation to her own sex—as 
if she had devoted her life to the study of philos- 
ophy. 

too, she had a look of her. sister. 
He never expected to see Sarah any more, and, 
take it altogether, he was on the road which, by 
a gentle incline, has often led the victim of a ro- 
mantic attachment to a quiet union of affection. 


When they were fairly out at sea, Sarah brought 
James his waistcoat, and showed him how the 
notes were secured. ‘ You keep them,” said she, 
‘‘and I keep the numbers.” | 

Mansell’s greedy eyes flashed. “ Well, you are 
a business woman; we shall never go wrong to- 
gether.” 

The water was like glass for eight days, but 
then they had a gale, and Mansell was very ill. 
It was calm again as they drew near the end of 
their voyage; but Mansell did not regain his 


looks. When they reached the port, he looked 


ill, pale, depressed, and worried. 


They landed, and left their boxes in the Cus- 
tom-house, and James Mansell told Sarah and 
Lucy to stay there, whilst he ran into a neighbor: 
ing street to see whether his old lodgings—very 
comfortable ones—were vacant. 

She called after him not to be long. ‘“ Mind, 
I am strange here,” said she. — 

“He won’t be long, I guess,” said a civil offi- 
cer standing by; then he brought two chairs. 

“Thank you kindly, sir,’ said she. ‘Lucy, 
my dear, thank the gentleman.” Lucy took the 
two steps her dancing-master prescribed as es- 
sential preliminaries of a courtesy, and then ef- 
fected a prim reverence, “Thank you, sir.” 

The gentleman, a tall, gaunt citizen from Iili- 


| nois, grinned, and struck a bow, with his hat in 


his hand, at right angles. | 

Sarah watched her husband take the second 
street to the right and disappear. Then she took 
out some work, not to be idle, and Lucy prattled 
away, all admiration. Never had this brilliant 
city a more appreciative critic. To be sure, she 
had not learned the suicidal habit of detraction, 
thanks to which nothing pleases us, and so we 
pick up nothing. 

An hour passed—two hours—James did not 
come back. Sarah was mortified—then she was 
perplexed—then she was alarmed. What if he 
had gone drinking! He seemed exhausted by 
the voyage. Once this fear took possession of 
her, waiting there idle became intolerable to her. 
She begged that civil officer to put their boxes 
aside for a time, and she took Lucy by the hand 
and followed in the direction her husband had 
taken. But as she walked for hours before she 
found her treasure, I ask leave to go before her 
to a certain street. 

(TO BE OCONTINUED.] 


a 


MACKINAC, 


Reapers of Miss Wootson’s Anne will be 
pleased to find on page 489 a series of sketches 
of Mackinae, the island home of the heroine of 
that admirable novel. It is a striking evidence 

of the popularity of that story that since its ap- 
pearance in Harper’s Magazine and in book form 
hundreds of tourists have visited Mackinac, novel 
in hand, eager to trace out the localities so vivid- 
ly described by the author, to whose pages we re- 
fer our readers for the poetry and romance which 
cling to the scenes of the picturesque island and 
village. 


‘WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


A BIG excursion boat running from this city— 
which will be designated in this connection as the 
Life Preserver, for the sufficient reason that that 
is not the boat’s name—was in two collisions 
within the space of a few days. When a report- 
er went to the agent of the boat for information 
as to the second collision, the agent looked at him 
suspiciously and said, “I ddn’t know you: who 
are you, anyway ?” | 

Taking off his hat, and looking the agent frank- 
ly in the face, the reporter replied : “I’m surprised 


that you don’t recognize me. I am the regular. 


Life Preserver collision reporter of the New York 
[giving the name of his paper]. 
last week, am here now, and shall probably be 
here again next week.” | 


Somebody has discovered that Delaware enjoys 
an immense political advantage over most of the 
other States in that it can not be gerrymandered 
in respect to Congressional districts. 


Observation concerning Bay State politics by the 
Manchester (New Hampshire) Mirror : “ Down in 
Massachusetts, when a politician gets to be white- 
headed, blind, and knock-kneed, and is set aside 
because of these infirmities, he gathers to himself 
a few others of the same stamp and organizes a 
Young Republican Club.” 


They have political picnics in the West, and 
there is the impression of a Congressional candi- 
date’s thumb in every sandwich that is handed 
around. | 


If these collisions of excursion boats with oth- 
er craft are to be continued, it might be well to 
build a boat with a view especially to withstand- 
ing such wear and tear, and ta name it the Aries. 


Four State editorial associations were reported 
on a recent day as heading toward Denver from 
different directions. The scenes that ensued are 
said to have recalled the days, when the settlers 
on the outskirts used to gallop into the place fol- 
lowed by the wild whoop of the red men, 


Some experienced miners have taken up a quartz 
claim within the limits of San Francisco, and be- 
gunatunnel. It is claimed that the lode is over 
six hundred feet wide, and traceable for two 
miles. Assays are said to have yielded as high. 
as twelve dollars a ton in gold and silver. 


A Colorado man who tried to kill his divorced 
wife was promptly arrested on the charge of com- 
pounding a felony. If he should be tried for ar- 
son and acquitted of horse-stealing, the case would 
be noteworthy. 


While Mr. Oscar Wilde seems to be fairly paid 
for coming from England, it must be acknow- 
ledged that Mr. Tug Wilson’s has proved to be 
the more profitable venture. 


Castle Garden furnishes perhaps as many ro- 
mances as Murray Hill. A farmer recently came 
in from Germantown, Pennsylvania, in search of 
a married couple who would work for him for 
twenty-five dollars a month and their board. Not 


up for him to order. 


I was here. 


finding them, he offered to pay the expenses of a 
marriage in case such a couple could be gotten 
A young man and a young 
woman from Germany, strangers to each other, 
accepted his offer, and are now spending their ~ 
honey-moon in Germantown. 


Favorable reports from the potato-growing re- 
gions indicate that potatoes will not be sold in 
the New York market done up in tissue-paper 
and packed in ornamental baskets with a box of 
French candies and a small bottle of Extra Dry. 


Small snakes about one-twelfth of an inch in 
length have been discovered in the proboscides 
of flies. It is a source of consolation to know 
that the fly, which makes life a burden to the 
human victim to which he attaches himself this 
season, may perish miserably ere the coming win- 
ter is over through the retributive presence of a 
reptile which may be even now gnawing at his 
vitals, 


Mr. Knute Knutson, noted throughout Northern 
Wisconsin for the magnitude of his feet, has be- 
come popular by kicking a wolf to death. It is 


.expected that special trains will have to be run 


out of Chicago on the roads leading toward the 
wolf regions. 


The eapture of one of those most elusive of 
creatures, a sea-Serpent, is reported from Arnpri- 
or, in Canada. The serpent was killed in Chats 
Lake, and so was not properly a sea-serpent, but 
the indulgent public will not quibble over a mere’ 
technicality. A most worthy and respected resi- 
dent has on several occasions caught glimpses of 
a serpent of “enormous size and proportions,” 
and the dead reptile is supposed to be an off- 
spring of the monster. It was surprised in the 
act of “churning the water with its tail in its 
fury,” and was kndécked on the back with the 
blade of an oar. Stretched out on the rail of the 
boat and measured with a rule, it was found té 
be eleven feet long, and the body measured thir- 
teen inches in circumference. Its horrid jaws 
opened six inches. It did not have a mane nor - 
a barbed tail, nor did it carry its head several 
yards above the waves while ploughing the trou- 
bled waters of the lake. On the whole it is a dis- 
appointment, and better never have been brought - 
to land. 


It is said that the telegraph cables in the In- 
dian Ocean are greatly damaged by a slender flesh- 
colored worm from one and a half to two and a 
half inches in length, which eats its way into the 
sheathing of hemp and gutta percha, and causes 
what is known as a “dead-earth” fault in the 
copper conducting wire. The gnawing apparatus 
of this creature is described as being suggestive 
of the cutting tools used by plumbers on steam- 


pipes. 


A novel steamboat is afloat on the upper wa- 
ters of a Canada river. It consists of two scows 
fastened together catamaran-fashion, on which 
is a threshing-machine steam-engine that turns 
a stern wheel. The craft is used for dredging. 
It is the first steamboat ever seen in that region. 
To persons who have never seen any other it 
furnishes hardly an adequate idea of the present 
stage of development of Fulton’s invention. 


It is said that a Cuban who has fought five 
duels to protect his sacred honor is now in jail 
for attempting to cleat his washer-woman out of 
three dollars. 


The modern toy pistol is a sort of double-acting ° 
contrivance. There are two locks, one of which 
occasions the discharge, and the other of which 
is occasioned by the discharge. ‘The second lock 
is called lock-jaw. 7 


In the prospectus of a Kentucky “ college” for 
young women is the following: | 

“The President is Southern by birth, by rear- 
ing, by education, and by sentiment; the teachers 
are all Southern in sentiment, and, with the ex- 
ception of those born in Europe, were born and 
raised in the South. Believing the Southern to 
be the highest type of civilization this continent 
has seen, the young ladies are trained according 
to the Southern ideas of delicacy, refinement, wo- 
manhood, religion, and propriety; hence we offer 
a first-class female college for the South, and so- 
licit Southern patronage.” 

The Richmond (Virginia) State says that this 
is altogether too Southern, that the south pole it- 
self can not be more so, and the suspicion is ex- 
pressed that “ under it all may be hid the cloven 
hoof of some Yankee speculator upon the patri- 
otism of our people, who are too apt to be caught 
by such tempting bait.” | 


In a year’s time, if the promises made by the 
projectors of a new place of amusement in this 
city are kept, New-Yorkers can see wax figures as 
good as Madame Tussaud’s without going off their. 
own island. But wax figures are only the begin- 
ning of the attractions promised at the Eden Mu- 
sée Grevin, as the new museum is to be styled, 
which is to be modelled closely after the famous 
Musée Grevin in Paris. M. Charles Bal, the pro- 
jector of the Paris museum, is in this city in the 
interest of the new project. He has secured for 
the company—which was recently organized in 
Paris with a capital of $400,000—three lots in 
Twenty-third Street, and the erection of suitable 
buildings will be begun immediately. It is pro- 
mised that the interior decorations shall be artist- 
ic and elaborate. A concert hall, a garden of 
rare plants, and a restaurant in the Parisian style 
are to be among the attractions. The wax fig- 
ures are now in course of preparation. It is pro- 
posed that the instructive features of the museum 
shall be of sufficient worth to justify the opening 
of its doors on every day of the year, 
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[Continued from front page.) 
FARMER STEBBINS AT OCEAN 
GROVE. | 
She looked so newish-pretty there (an’ knowed 
it too, the elf), 
The crowd was all admirin’ her, an’ so was I 
myself. 
An’ while again I grasped the line beside my 
wife of truth, 
My eyes would rove to Sister &., her beauty an’ 


her youth ; ; 
When all at once another wave, tremendous 
broad an’ deep, 


Come smashin’ down on wife an’ me, an’ tossed 
us in a heap. 


Heels over head, all in a bunch, my wife across 
me, 

An’ I on some unlucky folks who happened 
there to be; 

My hat untied an’ floated off, an’ left my bald 
head bare. 

When we got out, if I’d ha’ spoke, it would ha’ 
warmed the air. 


“We drank a good part of the sea—my gaspin’ 


~ wife an’ I— 
While Sister S., stil] floated soft, a-gazin’.at the 
sky. 


We voted that we’d got enough, an’ crawled out 
of the way 
Before another wave arrived, an’ bid the sea 


good-day. 


We looked as like two drownded rats a8 ever 


Auch was called, 

With one of ’em a mighty fool, particularly 
bald. 

But, like a woman true, she said—my watchful 
wife—to me, 

“We will not mind: there’s others here that 
looks as bad as we.” 


Now Sister Sunnyhopes, by-’n’-by, came back 
into our tent, 

As sleek or sleeker than before, an’ asked us 
when we went. | 

Says I, ‘‘ My dear good Sister S., please do not 
now pretend 

You did not see our v’yage through, an’ mark 
its doleful end. 

If you would play the mermaid fair, why, such 
I'd have you be; 

But we're too old to take that part—my faith- 
ful wife an’ me.” 


{Begun in Harrrr’s WerEtry No. 1327.) 


_ KEPT IN THE DARK. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


Avtuor or “ Farm,” “Tur Warpen,” “Is He 
?” “Marion Fay,” Ero. 


CHAPTER XIV.—( Continued.) 
TO WHAT A PUNISHMENT. 


Mr. WEsTERN could not endure to hear the cat- 
alogue of his wife’s charms set forth to him. He 
did not want to be told by his lawver that she 
was “ handsome,” and “one in a thousand.” In 
that respect their quarrel made no difference. 
No gentleman wishes another to assure him that 
his wife is one in a thousand. An old mother 
might say so, or an old aunt; hardly any one less 
near and less intimate could be allowed to do so. 
Mr. Western was aware that no man in the ordi- 
nary course of events would be less likely to of- 
fend in that way than Mr.Graham. But in this 
case Mr. Graham should not, he thought, have 
done it.. He had come to Mr. Graham about mon- 
ey, and not about his wife’s beauty. “1 hardly 
think we need discuss that,” he said, still with a 
“Perhaps you will 
think over what I have said to you, and name a 
sum to-morrow.” 

“At the risk of making you angrv,I have to 
speak,” continued Mr. Graham. “I knew your 
father, and have known you all your life. If this 
is to meke her miserable, and if, as I gather, she 
has committed no great fault, will it not be— 
wicked?” Mr. Graham sat silent for a few mo- 
ments, looking him in the face. ‘“ Have you con- 
sulted your own conscience, and what it will say 
to you after'a time? She has given all that she 
has to you, though there has not been a shilling, 
and no money can repay her. One fault is not 
pardonable—one only fault.” 

“No, no. ‘I do not accuse her.” 

‘Nor dream that she is guilty, if I understand 
the matter rightly.” 

“No, I do not. But I did not come here to be 
interrogated about her after this fashion, nor to 
be told that I am wicked. For what sins I com- 
mit I must be myself responsible. I am unable 
—at any rate unwilling—to tell you the cireum- 
stances, and must leave you to draw your own 
conclusions. If you will think over the matter, 
and will name a sum, I shall be obliged to you.” 
Then he was‘about to leave the chamber, but Mr. 
Graham interposed himself between his client 
and the door. 

“Pray excuse me, Mr. Western. I know that 
you are angry, but pray excuse me. I should ill 
do my duty to an old client whom I respect did I 
not dare, as being older than he’is, to give the 
advice which as a by-stander I think that he re- 
quires.” Mr. Western stood perfectly silent be- 
fore him, but clearly showing his wrath by the 
frown upon his brow. “TI venture to say that you 
are taking upon yourself as a husband to do that 
which the world will not pardon.” 


“T care nothing for the world.” 

“Pardon me. You will care for it when you 
come to consider that its decision has been just. 
When you have to reflect that you have ruined 
forever the happiness of a woman whom you have 
sworn to love and protect, and that you have cast 
her from you for some reason which you can not 
declare, and which is not held to justify such 
usage, then you will regard what the world says. 
You will regard it because your own conscience 
will say the same. If I mistake not, you still love 
her.” 

“T am not here to discuss such points,” said 
Mr. Western, angrily. 

“Think of the severity of the punishment 
which you are inflicting upon one whom you love, 
and of the effect it must have on her feelings. I 
tell you that you have no right to do this—unless 
she have been guilty as you confess she has not.” 
Then he seated himself in his arm-chair, and Mr. 
Western left the chamber without saying anoth- 
er word. - 

He went out into Lincoln’s Inn, and walked 
westward toward his club, hardly knowing in his 
confusion whither he was going. At first his 
breast was hot with anger against Mr. Graham. 
The man had called him wicked and ‘cruel, and 
had known nothing of the circumstances. Could 
it be wicked, could it be cruel, for him to resent 
such treachery as that of which he had been the 
victim? All his holiest hopes had been used 
against him for the vilest purposes and with the 
most fell effect! He at any rate had been ruined 
forever. And the man had told him about the 
world! What did.he in his misery care for the 
world’s judgment? Cecilia had married him— 
and in marrying him had torn his heart asunder. 


-This man had accused him of cruelty in leaving 


her. But how could he have continued to live 
with her without hypocrisy? Cruel indeed! 
What were her sufferings to his—hers, who had 
condescended to the level of Sir Francis Geral- 
dine, and had trafficked with such a one as that 
as to the affairs of their joint happiness! To 
such a woman it was not given to suffer. Yes, 
she was beautiful, and she looked as a lady should 
look. Mr. Graham had been right enough in that. 
But he had not known how looks may deceive, 
how noble to the eye may be the face of a woman 
while her heart within is ignoble, paltry, and 
mean. But as he went on with his walk, by de- 
grees he came to forget Mr. Graham, and to think 
of the misery which was in store for himself. 
And though at the moment he despised Mr. Gra- 
ham, his thoughts did occupy themselves exactly: 
with those perils of which Mr. Graham had spoken. 
The woman had trusted herself to his care, and 
had given him her beauty and her solicitude. 
He did in his- heart believe that she loved him. 
He temembered the last words of her letter— 
“Oh, George, if you knew how I loved you!” 
He did not doubt but that those words were true. 
He did not suppose that she had ever given her 
heart to Sir Francis Geraldine, that she had truly 
and sincerely devoted herself to one so mean as 
that. Such heart as she had to give had been 
giver to himself. But there had been traffic of 
marriage with this man, and even continued cor- 
respondence and an understanding as to things 
which had put her, with all her loveliness, on a 
level with him rather than with her existing hus- 
band. » What this understanding was, he did not, 
he said, care to inquire. It had existed and still 
did exist. That was enough to make him know 
that she was untrue to him as his wife—untrue 
in spirit if not in body. But in truth he did care 
to know. It was, indeed, because he had not 
known, because he had been allowed only to guess 
and search and think about it, that all this misery 
had come. He had been kept in the dark, and 
to be kept in the dark was to him, of all troubles, 
the most grievous. When he had first received 
the letter from Sir Francis, he had not believed 
it to be true. From first to last it had been a fic- 
tion. But when once his wife had told him that 
the erigagement had existed, he believed all. It 
was as though she had owned to him the circum- 
stance of a still existing intimate friendship. He 
had been kept in the dark, but he did not know 
how far. 

But still there loomed to him as to the future, 
vaguely, the idea that by the deed he was doing 
now, at this present moment, he was sacrificing 
her happiness and his own forever—as regarded 
this world. And the people would say that he 
had done so—the people whose voices he could 
not but regard. She would say so, and her mo- 
ther, and he must acknowledge it. And Lady 
Grant would know that it had been so, and Mr. 
Graham would always think so to the end. And 
his heart became tender even toward her. What 
would be her fate—as his wife, and therefore de- 
barred from the prospects of any other future ? 
She would live with her mother as any widow 
would live—with much less of hope, with less 
chance of enjoying her life, than would any other 
widow. And when her mother should die, she 
would be all alone. To what a punishment was 
he not dooming her! 

If he could die himself, it would be well for all 
parties. He had taken his great step in life, and 
had failed. Why should he doom her, who was 
differently constituted, to similar failure? It had 
been a great mistake. He had made it, and now 
there was no escape. But then again his pity 
for himself welled up in his heart. Why had he 


-been so allured, so deceived, so cozened? He had 


intended to have given all good things. The very 
essence of his own being he had bestowed upon 
her, while she, the moment that his back was 
turned, was corresponding with Sir Francis Ger- 
aldine! That thought he could not stand. She, 


in truth, had been greatly in error in her first 
view of the character of Sir Francis Geraldine ; 
but it must be a question whether he was not so 
also. The baronet was a poor creature, but not 
probably so utterly vile as he thought him. As 
he turned it all over in his mind, while wandering 
to and fro, he came to the conclusion that Mr. 


Graham was wrong, and that it was impossible 

that she who had been the sharer of the thoughts 

of Sir Francis Geraldine should now remain to 
his. 


CHAPTER XV. 
ONCE MORE AT EXETER. 


Turee weeks had passed, and much had been 
done for Mrs. Western to fix her fate in life. It 
was now August, and she was already living at 
Exeter as a wife separated from her husband. 
Of much she had had to think and much to de- 
termine before she had found that haven of rest. 
Twice during the time she had received letters 
from her husband, but each letter had been short, 


“and though not absolutely without affection in its 


language, each letter had been absolutely obdu- 
rate. He had been made quite sure that it was 
not for the benefit of either of them that they 
should attempt to live together, Having come to 
that decision, which he represented as unchange- 
able, he was willing, he said, to do anything which 
she might demand for her future satisfaction and 
comfort. ‘There is nothing you can do,” she 
had said when she had written last, “‘as you have 
refused to do your duty.” This had made him 
again angry. ‘“ What right had she to talk to me 
of niy duty, seeing that she has'so grossly neglect- 
ed her own 2” he said to himself. Then he had 
suddenly gone from England, leaving no address 
even with his sister or with his lawyer. But dur- 
ing this time his mind was not quiet for one in- 
stant. How could she have treated him so, him 
who had been so absolutely devoted to her, who 
had so entirely given himself up to her happi- 
ness ? 

Lady Grant, when she had heard what was to 
be done, had hurried up to London, but had not 
found them. She had gone to Exeter, and there 
she had in vain endeavored to comfort Cecilia. 
She had declared that her brother would in time 
forgive. But Cecilia’s whole nature had by this 
time apparently been changed. ‘“ Forgive!’’ she 
had said. ‘ What will he forgive? There is no- 
thing that he can forgive; nothing that can be 
spoken of in» the same breath with his perfidy 
and cruelty. CanI forgive? Ask yourself that, 
Lady Grant. Is it possible that I should for- 
give?” After two days spent in conversations 
such as these, Lady Grant went back to town, 
and discussed the matter with Mr.Graham. They 
did not at present know her brother’s address ; 
but still there was a hope that she might induce 
him to hear reason and again to consent to live 
with his wife. ‘‘Of all men,” she said to the 
lawyer, “‘he is the most honest and the most af- 
fectionate; but of all men the most self-willed 


“and obstinate. An injustice is with him like a 
running sore’ and, alas, it is not always an in- 


justice, but a something that he has believed to 
be unjust.” 

Cecilia had written at great length to her mo- 
ther, telling her, with all details, the story as it 
was to be told, and sparing herself in nothing. 
“That wicked man has contrived it all. But, oh! 
that such a one as my husband should have been 
weak enough to have fallen into a pit so pre- 
pared!” Then Mrs. Holt had come up to town, 
and taken her daughter back with her to Exeter. 
Now, at last, on this:occasion the old woman was 
both energetic and passionate. There had been 
much discussion before they had both decided 
that they would again venture to live together 
among their old friends in their old home. But 
here Cecilia had shown herself to be once again 
stronger than her mother. “ Why not ?” she said. 
‘“‘ What have I done to make it necessary that you 
should be torn away from your house? I am 
not at all ashamed of what I have done.”’ In this 
she had blazoned forth her courage with almost 
a false conviction. She knew that she had done 
wrong ; that she had done that of which among 
wives she ought to be ashamed. But her sin 
had been so small in comparison with the pun- 
ishment inflicted upon her that it sunk to nothing 
even in her own eyes. She felt that she had 
been barbarously used. The people of Exeter, or 
the people of the world at large, might sympa- 
thize with her or not as they pleased. But un- 
der such a mountain of wrong as she had en- 
dured she would not show by any conduct of her 
own that she could have in the least deserved it. 
“No, mamma,” she said; “‘ let them stay away or 
let them come, I shall be ready for either. I am 
a poor wretched woman, whom to crush utterly 
has been. within the power of the man she has 
loved. He has chosen to exercise it, and I must 
suffer. But he shall ‘not make me ashamed. I 
have done nothing to deserve his cruelty.” 

And then, when she had been at Exeter but a 
few days, there came,another source of trouble— 
though not of unmitigated trouble. She told her 
mother that in due course of time her cruel hus- 
band would become the father of a child. She 
would not write to him. He had not chosen to 
let her know his address; nor was it fitting to 
her feelings to communicate such a fact in a let- 
ter which she must address| secretly to his bank- 
er or to his club. Yet the fact was of such a na- 
ture that it was imperative that he should know 
it. At last it was told by Mrs. Holt to Lady 
Grant. Cecilia had herself attempted it, but had 
found that she could not do it. She could not 
write the letter without some word of tenderness, 
and she was resolved that no word of tenderness 
should go from her to him. It would seem as 
though she were asking for mercy, and were put- 
ting forward the coming of the little stranger as 
a plea for it. She would ask for nomercy. She 
had appealed to his love, and had appealed in vain. 
If he were hard, she ‘would be so too. In her 
heart of hearts she probably entertained the idea 
of some possible future in which she might yet 


put the child into its father’s arms; but it should 


be done not at her request. It should be at his 
prayer. At least there was this comfort to her, 
that she no longer dreaded his power. He had 
so contrived that to her thinking the fault was 


altogether on his side. Forgive! Oh yes: she 
would forgive! Oh yes; she would forgive 80 
readily, 60 sweetly, with the full determination 
that it should all be like a black nightmare that 
had come between them and troubled their joys 
But in the bottom of the heart of each it must be 
understood that it had béen hers to pardon, and 
his to be pardoned. Or (f not so, then she must 
continue to live her wid¢ yed life at Exeter, 

Mrs. Holt was energet ¢ and passionate rather 
than discreet. She wojld not admit that her 
child had done any wok, and could not be got 
to understand but thatthe law should make a 
husband live with his wife in the proper way. 
It was monstrous, to her thinking, that her daugh- 
ter should be married and taken away, and then 
sent back, without any offense on her part. In 
the resentment which she felt against Mr. West- 
ern she filled quite a new part among the people 
of Exeter. ‘Oh, mamma, you are so loving, so 
good,” said her daughter; “but do not let us 
talk about it. Can not you understand that 
angry as I am,I can not endure to have him 
abused?” ‘“ Abused!” said Mrs. Holt, kindling 
in her wrath. “I can not hold myself without 
abusing him.” But it very soon did come to 
pass that Mr. Western’s name was not mentioned 
between them. Mrs. Holt would now and again 
clinch her fist and shake her head, and Cecilia 
knew that in her thoughts she was executing 
some vengeance against Mr. Western; but there 
was a truce to spoken words. Cecilia, indeed, 
often executed her vengeance against her hus- 
band after some fashion of her own, but her mo- 
ther did not perceive it. : 

Among their Exeter friends there soon came 
to be an actual breach with Miss Altifiorla. Miss 
Altifiorla, as soon as it was known that Mrs. 
Western had re-appeared in Exeter, had rushed 
down to greet her friend. There she had been 
received coldly by Cecilia, and more than coldly 
by Cecilia’s mother. ‘“ My dear Cecilia,” she had 
said, attempting to take hold of her friend’s hand, 
“T told you what would come of it.” 

“There need be nothing said about it,” said 
Mrs. Western. 

“Not after the first occasion,” said Miss Alti- 
fiorla. ‘‘A few words between us to show that. 
each understands the other will be expedient.” 

“TIT do not see that any words can be of serv- 
ice,’ said Mrs. Western. 

“Not in the least,” said Mrs. Holt. “Why 
need anything be said? You know that she has 
been cruelly ill-used, and that is all you need 
know.” 

“T do know tle whole history of it,” said Miss 
Altifiorla, who had taken great pride to herself 
among the people of Exeter in being the best- 
informed person there as to Mrs. Western’s sad 
affairs. ‘‘I was present up to the moment, and 
I must say that if Cecilia had then taken my ad- 
vice, things would have been very different. I 
am not blaming her.” | 

“T should hope not,” said Mrs. Holt. 

“But things would have been very different. 
Cecilia was a little timid at telling her husband 
the truth. And Mr. Western was like other gen- 
tlemen. He did not like to be kept in the dark 
by his wife. You see that Cecilia has given mor- 
tal cause for offense to two gentlemen.” 

This was not to be endured. Cecilia did not 
exactly know all the facts as they had occurred 
—between Miss Altifiorla and Sir Francis—and 
certainly knew none of those which were now in 
process of occurring, but she strongly suspected 
that something had taken place, that some con- 
versation had been held, between her friend and 
Sir Francis Geraldine. She had been allowed to 
read the letter from Sir Francis to her husband, 
and she remembered well the meaning of it. 
But she could not remember the terms which he 
had used. She had, however, thought that some- 
thing which had passed between himself and 
Miss Altifiorla had been the immediate cause of 
the writing of that letter. She did think that 


Miss Altifiorla had, as it were, gone over to the 


enemy. That she had been prepared to pardon. 
The enemy had in fact told no falsehood in his 
letter. It had been her misfortune that the story 
which he had told had been true, and her further 
misfortune that her husband should have believed 
so much more than the truth. For all that she 
did not hold Miss Altifiorla to be responsible. 
But when she was told that she had given cause 
for mortal offense to two gentlemen, there was 
something in the phrase which greatly aggravated 
her anger. It was as though this would-be friend 
was turning against her for her conduct toward 
Sir Francis. And she was just as angry that the 
friend should turn against her for her conduct 
to her husband. “Miss Altifiorla,” she said, “I 
must request that there be no further conversa- 
tion between us in reference to the difference be- 
tween me and my husband.” 

“Miss Altifiorla!” said the lady. “Is it to 
come to that, Cecilia—between you and me, who 
have enjoyed so much sweet friendship?” _ z 

Certainly, if you make yourself so offensive, 
said Mrs. Holt. 

“ It is the only mode by which I can show that 
I am in earnest,” said Cecilia. “If it does not 
succeed, I must. declare that I shall be unwilling 
to meet you at all. I told you to be silent, and 
you would not.” ioe 

“Oh, very well! If you like to quarrel, it will 
quite suit me. But in your present condition I 
hardly think that you are wise in throwing off your 
old friends. It is just the time when you ought to 
cling to those who would be true to you.” ‘ 

This was more than Cecilia could bear. “TI 
shall cling to those who are true to me,” she said, 
leaving the room. 

“Oh, very well! Then I shall know how to 
conduct myself.” This was addressed to Mrs. 
Holt. 

‘“‘T hope you will conduct yourself, as you call 
it, somewhere away from here. You're very fon 
of meddling, that’s the truth ; and Cecilia in her 
present condition does not. want to be meddled 
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i h yes, you can go away as soon as ever 
Misa Altifiorla left the 
room and withdrew. 

It must be explained that this lady, since she 
was last upon the scene, had learned to entertain 
new hopes, very exalted in their nature. It had 
first occurred to her during those ten minutes at 
the Paddington railway station that it might pos- 
sibly be so if she played her cards well. And 
then how glorious would be the result! Sir Fran- 
cis Geraldine had squeezed her hand. If he might 
be made to go on squeezing her hand sufficiently, 
how great might be the effect. produced! Lady 
Geraldine! How beautiful was the sound! She 
thought that'within all the bounds of the Eng- 
lish peerage—and she knew that those bounds 
included the baronets—there was no sweeter, no 
more glorious, no more aristocratic, appellation. 
Lady Geraldirte! What a change, what a bliss- 
ful change, would that be! When she thought 
of the chill of her present life, of its want of in- 
terest, of its insipid loneliness, and then told her- 
self what might be in store for her should she 
live to become Lady Geraldine, she declared to 
herself that even though the chance might be 
very small, the greatness of the reward, if gain- 
ed, would justify the effort. Lady Geraldine! 
And she-saw no reason why-her chance should 
be so very small. She had a cousin with a ped- 
igree longer than even that of Sir Francis, Count 
Altifiorla, who, indeed, had no money, but was a 
genuine Count. She herself had a nice little sum 
of money, quite enough to be agreeable to a gen- 
tleman who might be somewhat out of elbows 
from the effects of Newmarket. And she did 
not think too little of her own personal appear- 
ance. She knew that she had a good wearing | 
complexion, and that her features were of that | 
sort which did not yield very readily to the hand 
of time. There were none of the endearing dim- 
ples of early youth, none of the special brightness 
of English feminine loveliness, none of the fresh 
tints of sweet girlhood; but Miss Altifiorla boast 
ed to herself that she would look the British ar- 
jistocratic matron very well. She certainly had 
not that Juno beauty which Cecilia Holt could 
boast, that beauty which could be so severe to all 
chance comers, but which could melt at once and 
become soft and sweet and easy to one favored 
individual. Miss Altifiorla acknowledged to her- 
self that it was her nature always to remain out- 
wardly the same to all men. But then dress and 
diamonds, and all the applied paraphernalia of ar- 
istocracy would, she felt, go far with her. If Sir 
Francis could be once got to admire her, she was 
sure that Sir Francis would never be driven to re- 
pent of his bargain from any falling off on her part. 
She thought that she would know how to be the 
master; but this would be an after-consideration, 
and one as-to which she need not at present pay 
especial attention. Sir Francis had squeezed her 
hand most affectionately, and there had been a sub- 
sequent meeting at Exeter, where he had staid a 
couple of hours as he went through to his own 
property. And she was sure that he had staid 
for the purpose of meeting her. Since that affair 
with Cecilia Holt he had not been made warmly 
welcome at the Deanery, Yet he had staid, and 
had absolutely called upon Miss Altifiorla. He 
had found her, and had discussed Mr. and Mrs. 
Western with much sarcastic humor. ‘ Now you 
haven’t !” Miss Altifiorla had said, when he told 
her of the letter he had written. ‘How could 
you be so hard upon the poor man?” ‘“ Perhaps 
the lady may think that I have been hard upon 
her,” Sir Francis had replied. ‘“ Perhaps she will 
know the meaning of tit for tat. Perhaps she 
will understand now that one good turn deserves 
another. It was not that I cared so much for 
her,” he said. “I'd got to feel that she was far 
too virtuous for me—too stuck up, you'll under- 
stand. I wasn’t at all disappointed when she 
played me that trick. She didn’t turn out the 
sort of girl that I had taken her for. I knew 
that I had had an escape. But, nevertheless, tit 
for tat is fair on both sides. She played me a 
trick, and now I’ve played her one, and we are 
even. We can each go to work again. She be- 
gan a little too soon, perhaps, for her own com- 
fort; but that’s her affair, and.not mine.” 

In answer to all this, Miss Altifiorla had only 
laughed and smiled, and declared that Cecilia had 
been served right, though she thought—she said 
that she thought—that Sir Francis had been almost " 
too hard. ‘That’s my way of doing business,” 
he had added. “If any one wants me to run 
Straight, they must begin by running straight 
themselves, I can be as sweet as new milk if 
I'm well treated.” Then there had been a mo- 
ment in which Miss Altifiorla had almost expect- 
ed that he was going to do something prepara- 
tory to declaring himself, She was convinced 
that he was about to kiss her; but at the very 
moment at which the event had been expected, 
Mrs. Green had been announced, and the kiss did 
not, alas! come off. She could hardly bring her- 
‘Self to be civil to Mrs. Green when Sir Francis 
declared that he must go to the station. 

(TO BE OONTINURD.] 


COLONEL JOHN C. HAMILTON, 


Cotone, Hamitton, whose portrait we give on 
page 493, was little known to the general public. 
He never held a civil office, although he was once 
an unsuccessful candidate for Congress, and his 
military title was acquired during a short term 
of service as aide to General HARRISON in the war 
of 1812. He took, however, an active interest in 
politics, first as a Federalist, then as a Whig, and 
in later years as a Republican. Colonel HaMIL- . 
TON Was one of the founders of the Union League 
Club of this city, and until recently was one of 
the most active of its members. 

, He was born in Philadelphia-in 1792, when his 
ather, ALEXANDER Hamiton, held office as the 
first Secretary of the Treasury. He graduated at 
Columbia College in 1809, studied law, and was 


admitted to the bar; but placed in affluent cir- 
cumstances by marriage with a lady of fortune, he 
soon relinquished the active practice of his pro- 
fession. Colonel Hamitton’s literary productions 
comprise an edition of his father’s writings, in 
seven octavo volumes, the Memoirs of Alexander 
Hamilton, and a History of the Republic of the 
United States as Traced in the Writings of Alezx- 
ander Hamilton and his Contemporaries. His 
admiration for his father’s character was intense 
and absorbing. A few months ago he presented 
this city with a statue of the great statesman, 
which was placed in Ceritral Park. A younger 
brother of Colonel Hamitton survives him. 


“ROTTEN ROW,” BROOKLYN 
NAVY-YARD. 


more general and historic interest than “ Rotten 
Row,” that part of Wallabout Creek just off the 
“Cob” Dock, where are laid up in ordinary those 
war vessels which for one reason or another have 
been condemned and retired from active service. 
The poor old hulks, some of them without masts, 
others showing only bare lower masts, and a few 
remnants of standing rigging, and none of them 
flying the flag of the country they have served so 
faithfully, present pathetic pictures of old age 
and decay. If the visitor should see them on 2 
still moonlight night, when all about them is si- 
lent save for the measured foot-fall of the pacing 
‘sentry, when their open ports stare like sightless 
eyes, and when their gaunt and ragged outlines 
are softened into indistinctness, he vould easily 
- fancy them the ghosts of the old navy. He could 
easily in imagination reconstruct their former 
(glory, hear the wind singing through the taut 
rigging, and see the bellying canvas rising cloud 
upon cloud until lost in the upper air. Once 
more would the voice of the gallant Hutt ring 
over the quarter-deck of the Constitution ; the es- 
caping steam of the hanna strike terror 
into the hearts of the simple Japanese fisher. 
men; the Vermont, under towering canvas, skim 
the Atlantic, and leave far behind her steam com- 
petitors in the race; and again would he hear the 
ringing chorus of the T7iconderoga’s crew singing 
their ““ Homeward Bound,” as she steamed out of 
the harbor of Rio Janiero, saluted by the British 
ships as she passed. But his reverie would be 
dispelled by the sharp challenge of the sentry, 
and he would find only the battered hulks softly 
swaying at their moorings, and silently fighting 
their losing battle with decay in the sluggish 
waters. 

Of the tour ships mentioned, the grand old 
Constitution is of course the most important, and 
is alone worth a visit to “ Rotten Row.” What 
national monument is better known or more ven- 
erated by the American people than the battered 
hull of “Old Jronsides”? What school-boy’s 
heart has not thrilled with a higher purpose as 
he recited Hoi.mks’s heroic strain, beginning 

*¢ Ay, tear her tattered ensign down! 
ng has it waved on high; 
And many an eye has danced to see 
That banner in the sky.” ~- 


The Constitul’on was built in Boston, her keel 
being laid in 1794 at Hart’s ship-yard, on the 
ground now occupied by Constitution Wharf. 
She was the third ship of war built by the United 
States, and is now the oldest vessel in our navy. 
Her first commander was Captain James NICHOL- 
son, and the first act of her glorious record was 
her bombardment of Tripoli in 1804, where as 
Commodore Presie’s flag-ship and under com- 
mand of Decatur she taught the insolent pirates 
of the Barbary States that a new power had 
sprung up in the West that was not to be insult- 


were on the 19th of August, 1812, when with her 
Captain Isaac Hutt captured the British frigate 
Guerriére, and when under Captain WILLIAM 
BaINBRIDGE she captured the Java, also a British 
frigate, on December 29 of the same year. . Aft- 
er the war of 1812 the Constitution was used as 
a training-ship, and during the war of the re- 
-bellion was nearly captured by the Confederate 
forces at Annapolis, but was saved by General 
Bouter and a body of Massachusetts Volunteers. 
She was refitted for exhibition at the Centennial 
in 1876, and was used to carry American exhib- 
its to the Paris Exposition in 1878. Two vears 
ago she was at anchor off the Brooklyn Navy- 
yard for several weeks, and was visited by throngs 
of people. On the 14th of December, 1881, she 
went out of commission for the last time, and now 
awaits her fate. Her timbers are as sound to- 
day as when she was launched, and her compar- 
atively recent refittings give her so juvenile an 
appearance that at first sight the visitor is in- 
clined to doubt that she is really the old Consti- 
tution. ° On the front of her quarter-deck house 
are deeply cut the immortal words of the dying 
Lawrence: “ Don’t give up the ship!” Among 
her many old-fashioned appointments it looks 
queer to see modern steam radiators arranged for 
heating her ward-room and steerage. She is now 
leaking badly, and water at the rate of forty inches 
per week is pumped from her. 
The Vermont, one of the old line-of-battle ships, 
belonging to the same class as the Ohio, New 
Hampshire, Virginia, North Carolina, and others, 
which as receiving-ships are such familiar sights 
in the several navy-yards of the country, is a fine 
specimen of a style of marine architecture once 
popular the world over, but now passed away. 
She was built in Boston, where her keel was 'aid 
in 1818, but she was not launched until 1848. 
Though short and heavy in appearance, she, like 
many of her class, developed remarkable speed, 
and when, in 1864, she was ordéred to New York 
from Beaufort, South Carolina, where she had 
formed one of the blockading squadron, she com- 
pletely distanced her steam consorts. She has 
been for many years the receiving-ship of the 


. Brooklyn Navy-yard, and has a regular house 


No portion of the Brooklyn Navy-yard isvof . 


ed with impunity. Her most notable victories . 


built over the entire length of her spar-deck, 
transforming it into a great hall. 

The most melancholy of the julks of “ Rotten 
Row” is the Susquehanna, dismantled of every- 
thing, having neither masts nor machinery, her 
planking falling from her gaunt ribs, the oakum 
hanging in ragged strips from her seams, and ev- 
idently near the end of her long fight with decay. 
She was built in Philadelphia in 1841, and was a 
side-wheel steamer of a class of which the Pow- 
hatan is the only survivor. In 1853-54 she form- 
ed one of the two steamers, the Mississippi being 
the other, of the squadron with which Commo- 
dore Perry so impressed the Japanese that they 
consented to form a treaty with the United States. 
She was in active service during the late war, and 
was laid aside to slowly rot to pieces in 1868, soon 
after bringing home from St. Thomas the body of 
Rear-Admiral Pater, who died on board of lier. 
_ The last of the quartette, the Ticonderoga, or 
the “old 77,” as her men loved to call her, is to 


’ all appearances too good to be laid aside, and 


looks fully as seaworthy as the majority of Amer- 
ican naval ships now afloat. She is a screw- 
steamer, vastly more modern in appearance than 
her companions in misfortune, and was built at 
the Brooklyn Navy-yard in 1862. Her most nota- 
ble service was the two years’ trip around the 
world on which she carried Commodore Suv- 
FELDT three years ago. The trip was undertaken 
for the purpose of opening new foreign ports to 
American commerce. It was ended last August, 
since which time the “old 7%” has been keeping 
the melancholy company of “ Rotten Row.” 


GEORGE PERKINS MARSH. 


On page 493 will be found the portrait of our 
late Minister to Italy, who died suddenly at Val- 
lombrosa on the 24th of July. Mr. Marsa was 
born at Woodstock, Vermont, on the 17th of 
March, 1801. He was educated at Dartmouth 
College, where he graduated in 1820, was admit- 
ted to the bar at Burlington, and settled there in 
the practice of his profession. 
public life, and in 1842 was elected to Congress, 
holding his seat till 1849, when President TayLor 
appointed him Minister to Turkey. Mr. Marsu 
remained in that position four’ years, and was 


then sent on a special mission to Greece. 


Soon after his return to this country, Mr. Mars# 
published a volume on the camel, with reference 
to the introduction of that animal into the Unit- 
ed ‘States, and also delivered at Columbia College 
a series of lectures on the English language. In 
1861, President LincoLN appointed him Minister 
to Italy, a position which he held until the time 
of his death. ; 


HOW THE CHILDREN DIE. 


At this season of the year, when “ every one is 
out of town,” it so happens that from seven hun- 
dred to eleven hundred people manage to die each 
week within the limits of New York city, and their 
departure is chronicled, not in the “ fashionable 
resort” column of the daily papers, but on the 
records of the Board of Health, Of these, con- 
siderably more than half are children under five 
years of age, and of the latter more than half, 
again, die of diarrhceal diseases. These facts are 
intimately connected with the state of the wea- 
ther, and the daily records of the thermometer 
afford a curious study when taken in connection 
with the daily records of “mortality,” as the grim 


| statisticians of. the Health Board term them. 


The changes in the mercury, languidly glanced 
at, idly compared, and feebly discussed on the 
verandas of Saratoga or Newport, suggest to the 
readers of them only a mild congratulation that 
the city is far away. To the little children in 
the narrow streets and sun-baked tenements 
they mean the greater or less violence of deadly 
disease, the less or greater chances in the fight 
for life. At the risk of suggesting unpleasant 
thoughts—as disagreeable as they are inevitable 
—a brief study of the figures for the first three 
weeks in July of this year and of last is herewith 
submitted. | 

In 1881 the temperature of those three weeks 
was relatively even. The average was but 73° 
for the first two, and 724° for the third, and the 
highest point was only once above 90°, and only 
six times above 80°. - But the heated term be- 

n early, and the system of nearly every human 
dweller in the town had become enervated, so 
that it happened that the total deaths were 1144 
for the first week of July, 990 for the second, 
and 965 for the third. The deaths of children 
under five for the corresponding periods were 
779, or 67 per. cent. of the total, 624, or 63 per 
cent., and 563, or 56 per cent. The deaths from 
diarrheal diseases among children under five were 
422, or 54 per cent. of the total deaths at that 
age, 342, or 55 per cent., and 304, or 52 per cent., 
for the three weeks respectively. Thus it will 
be seen that the continuance of milder heat had 
its direct and relatively beneficial effect; not only 
fewer children under five perished, but the pro- 
portion succumbing to diseases immediately due 
to the weather likewise decreased. This year the 
story is different in details, but teaches nearly 
the same lesson. The extremely hot weather be- 
gan later. The average for the first week in 
July was only 69°; for the second week it reach- 


ed 79°; for the third it was 77°. But the days | 


on which the heat was intense were much more 
numerous in the second and third week than in 
the first, or than in the corresponding weeks of 
1881. On six days in the second and third weeks 
the mercury went to 90° or above; on one day 
it touched 92°, another 94°, still a third 96°. 
From the 9th to the 15th it was at its highest, 


‘never below. 86°; from the 16th to the 22d the 


maximum was below 87° but once, and then it 
owas 82°. The total deaths, which were only 695 
in the first week, rose to 1084 in the second, and 
were 1016 in the third. The deaths of children | 


He soon entered |} 


| under five were 368 in the first week, or 51 per 

cent., 690, or 64 per cent., in the second, and 638, 
or 63 per cent., in the third. The proportion 
of deaths from diarrheal diseases among chil- 
dren, under five was 154, or only 42 per cent., 
the first week, 371, or 54 per cent., in the second, 
and 355, or 56 per cent.,in the third. It will be 
seen that the proportion of deaths under five is 
smaller than last year; the proportion of deaths 
from diarrheal diseases is about the same. 

The minor differences are sufficiently interest- 
ing, as showing the close correspondence between 
the variations of the heat and the peril which the 
children-encounter. But the general reader, even 
the most careless, must be struck by the terrible 

relative mortality among the children. It is a 
common remark, and one that dulls the impulse 
to charity only too often, that the children one 
sees tumbling about the streets in the tenement- 
house districts appear healthier than those one 
sees in Madison Square or Central. Park. And 
this is true; but it must not be forgotten, what 
these statistics-prove, that this is due to the fact 
that in the struggle for existence the weaker have 
been struck down, and only the exceptionally 
‘hardy survive. The proportion of children un- 
der five to the entire population is not more than 
17 per cent.; the proportion of deaths among 
them is from 51 per cent. to 67 per cent.; that 
is to say, from three to four times as many of 
them die relatively as of all other ages. During 
the hot days of the second and third weeks of 
July the deaths of these little creatures from 
diarrhoeal diseases alone were more than 31 per 
cent. of the total deaths in the city. 

_ The picture which these relentless -figures. pre- 
sent would be terrible if the facts were unavoid- 
able. But they are not. Proper care of the ten- 
ement-houses, either by the authorities or by well- 
organized and energetic charitable effort, would 
save at least one-third of the little ones who are 
now sacrificed every summer. Much is already. 
done, but the field is scarcely touched. A good- 
ly reward awaits those who will enter upon it; 
a terrible responsibility rests upon the great city 
if it be neglected. 


THE EGYPTIAN AS A SOLDIER, 


A NOT unimportant element in the considera- 
tion of the Egyptian question is the value of the 
Arab as fighting material. Of the courage of the 
wretches who beat out the brains of so many Eu- 
ropeans caught by surprise and unarmed in the 
late Alexandria riots, one may judge by an inci-~ 
dent which took place in the course of them. On 
the great square of Alexandria some two hun- 
dred of these patriotic protesters against the rule 
of the foreigner were engaged in hunting Euro- 
peans, when four attendants of the tribunal rush- 
ed out of their sanctuary with drawn swords, and 
the whole two hundred took to precipitate flight, 
leaving the square empty of all but the dead and 
wounded, and the four messengers of justice. 
Without seme firm assurance of the support of 
mustafiz or nizam, it is quite certain that none of 
the rabble would ever have dared to raise a hand 
against a foreigner. A kourbash is quite enough 
for the courage of the Egyptian on any ordinary 
occasion. As a soldier the bloody régime of Me- 
hemet Ali has given him a prestige wliich, like — 
the “scent of the roses,” lingers long after the 
organization is shattered. It is true that once 
Egyptian soldiers defeated Turkish ; but the lat- 
ter were in a much lower state of discipline than 
now, while the former were ruled with a vigor of 
which the following incident, related‘by a veteran 


, who remembered Mehemet Ali, will give an ex- 


ample: A milk-woman came to the Pasha one 
day complaining that one of his soldiers had 
robbed her of the milk she was bringing to 
camp. The soldier was identified, and denied 
having taken the milk. “ What did he do with 
it ?”? asked the Pasha. “ Drank it,” was the re- 
ply. At a sign the man’s head was off his body, 
and his stomach, being opened, was found full of 
milk. ‘Go,’”’ said the Pasha to the horrified 
milk-woman, paying her the value of her milk; 
“but if he had not taken it, your head would | 
have paid for it.” 

Needless to say, this Draconian rule has long 
passed away, and the Egyptian soldier of to-day ° 
is perhaps the most cowardly and degraded reg- 
ular in existence. In the late Russo-Turkish war 
they could not be brought to face fire, and were 
kept in reserve for dépét duty. In the Cretan in- 
surrection of 1866, the Viceroy’s guard was sent to 
the island to aid in the subjugation of the Chris- 
tians, but on the first encounter 4000 of them, at- 
tacked in an intrenched position by about 1500 
ill-armed Cretans, were driven into their intrench- 
ments, their access to the water sources was cut 
off, and they surrendered unconditionally after 
the defeat of another division, which marched to 
their relief, the total being 8000 men, with artil- 
lery, and considered the best troops in the Egyp- 
tian army. In a subsequent affair, under Meh- 
met Kiritly Pasha, when the Egyptians were to 
cover the retreat of the main army, they broke 
and fled precipitately at the first attack of the 
insurgents, and squads of them, lost in the com- 
plicated by-ways and broken ground of the pass 
of Krapi, threw down their arms, and were butch- 
ered without resistance by the Cretans. At 
the assault of the Convent of Arkadi, the only 
use the Egyptians could be put to was to be put 
in front with the bayonets of the Turkish regulars 
behind them, and no alternative of safety. They 
were in this way driven into the breach, covering 
the Turks by their ies. This was the testi- 
mony of one of the Italian officers in command 
of them, and nothing was more common than for 
the Cretans to send an Egyptian prisoner away 
contemptuously, saying that it was like butcher- 
ing sheep to kill the Egyptiams. They are capa- 
ble only of the simplest evolutions, and their offi- 


cers know little more of the science of war than 
| the privates, 
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ONE BRIGHT LIGHT ON A DARK SUBJECT. 


Joun BRIGHT, referring to his resignation, stated that he had nothing to explain or defend. The sole reason of his retirement was that he could not concur r 0M 
Goyernment’s Egyptian policy. For forty years he had held and taught a doctrine that he still believed,.and he could not consistently approve the proceedings at nape 
pplied to nations as well as to individuals, and that the proceedings which he disapproved were a viclation thereof, an 


andria. 
international law. 


THE METROPOLITAN NINE. 


THe game of base-ball, so generally known in 
this country as “the national game,” after lan- 
guishing for a few vears, has suddeuly, within 
the past three years, taken a new lease of life, 
and this season the announcement ofa game be- 
tween crack clubs will attract a larger attendance 
of spectators than that of almost anv other out- 


door sport. The average daily attendance at the 


Manhattan Polo Grounds, One-hundred-and-tenth 


Street) and Fifth Aveane, in this city, where’ 


games of base-ball are played on every fair day 
during the season, is 2500, and frequently the 
seating capacity of the grand stands, which is 
7900, is, tested to jis utmost. At any game ad- 
mission tickets are sold at twenty-five cents, and 
twenty-five cents added for a seat on one of the 
stands, 

There is no doubt that the revival of interest 
in base-ball in this city is largely if not wholly 
due to the organization of New York’s first strict- 
ly first-class professional nine, the Metropolitan 
Base-ball Club, and the very creditable manner 
in whieh this nine have won and sustained a rep- 
utation for being “hard to beat.” 

The Metropolitan Nine were organized in the 
fall of 1880, and opened the Polo Grounds as a 


He believed that the moral law a 


base-ball field with their first game in September 
of that year. In the following year they began 
work in earnest to establish a reputation, and 
opening the season on April 2, did not close it 
until the 28th of October, during which time they 
played 151 full games, and began half a dozen 
which were stopped by rain before five innings 
had been played. Before that the greatest nuin- 
ber of games credited to a club in a single season 
were the 130 played by the New Bedford Club 
in 1878. 

The season of 1882 was opened by the Metro- 
politans on April 1, in a game with the Manhat- 
tan College Club, and they have played on every 
fair day since, making a score up to the date of 
this publication of 100 games, and bidding fair 
at this rate to eclipse their record of last year. 

The home of the Metropolitan Base-ball Club 
in this city is the Manhattan Polo Grounds, which 
were opened in 1880 by the Manhattan Polo As- 
sociation, and were to be devoted to polo and 
other out-of-door sports. They have now passed 
into the control of the Metronolitan Exhibition 
Company, and are devoted almost exclusively to 

“base-ball. Recently the experi:nent of making 
them an evening resort has, by the aid of fire- 
works and the Seventh Regiment Band, been suc- 
cessfully tried. Many improvements have been 


| sade ou the grounds since last season, and now 
this base-ball home stands without a rival in the 
country. 

The Metropolitans were organized too late to 
obtain admittance to the National League, but 
they belong to the League Anuex, which is gov- 
erned by the rules of the League, and members 
of which may play with. Léague clubs, though not 
for the championship pennant. Their uniform 
is white shirts and caps dotted with blue, blue 
and white striped belts, and blue stockings. ‘ 

The club is under the management of Mr. 
James who arranges all their games and 
attends to details of business. Mr. Mutrir is a 
native of Chelsea, Massachusetts, where he; first 
played base-ball as a member'of the Chelsea Nine 
in 1873. After that he was manager or captain, 
or both, of the Lewistons of Maine, the Fall River, 
Worcester, Brockton, and New Bedford clubs, of 
Massachusetts, and finally came to New York 
and organized the Metropolitans. 

Joun C. Ciapp, captain, and one of the catchers 
of the club, is, and has been for nearly twenty 
years, one of the most noted base-ball players of 
the country. He is a native of Ithaca, New York, 
and first came into notice as a player when in 
1866 he acted as an out-fielder for the Forest 
City Club of that place. During the seasons of 
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1873, °4,°5, Mr. was catcher of the 
of Philadelphia, and accompanied them abroad 
in’1874, when with the Bostons they made their 
famous European trip. In 1876, the year of the 
formation of the National League, this famous 
catcher received $3000 for his season’s work with . ; 
the St. Louis Brown Stockings. In 1878 ae 
1880 he played with the Cincinnati Club ; In 18 
with the Buffaloes; and in 1881, with the Cleve- 
land Club. , ay 
Cuartes who alternates wit!! 
CLAPP as catcher, is a native New-Yorker, and is 
regarded as the coming catcher of the country. 
He began playing in 1873, when he became hk 
member of the Silver Stars, of this city, a crac’ 
amateurteam. Last season RerpscuLaGer caught 
for the Nationals of Washington, and the Atlan- 
ties of Brooklyn. A ¢ the 
Joun H. Lyncn, the most experienced 0 
three pitchers of the club, is also a native of } . 
York city, and its only native professional veer’ 
er. Lynen played his first games in 1869 ty Le 
the Dramatic, afterward the Chatham Clu As 
this city. Enlisting for three years in the nav he 
he was one of the crack players of the nine fori- 
ed on board the U.S.S. Hartford while on mean 
at the Asiatic station. His first attempt at aged 3 
ing was against the Louisvilles at Port Jervis 10 
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1876, when he did so remarkably well that he has ever since 
played in that position. ro 

James E. O’Nem is a Canadian, and began playing as pitcher of 
the Actives of Woodstock, Canada, in 1877. The peculiarity of 
his pitching is the wonderful swiftness with which he.delivers a ball. 
- Joun A. Doyte, the third pitcher of the team, is a Nova Scotian 
by birth, but has lived for years, and played ball, in Providence, 
Rhode Island.” Last summer he began life asa professional base- 
ball player, making his first engagement with the Metropolitans. 

Joun Remy, who replaces EASTERBROOK ag first-base man, is a 
quiet but popular fellow, and a capital man in his place. He was 
born in Cinéinnati, and has been playing base-ball since 1877. 

Frank Larkry, popularly known as “ Terry,” is a New-Yorker, 
began to play in 1873, and played on second base for the Atlantics 
of Brooklyn so well last season that the Metropolitans engaged 
him to fill the same position on their team this year. 

Frank Hankinson, the third-base man, is also a native of this 
city, and made his first appearance on the ‘' diamond” in’ 1875, 
when he played with the Alaska Juniors. 

Joun Netson, of Brooklyn, is known as one of the very best 
short stops in the country, and has played in that position with 
many of the crack clubs, including the Eckfords, whom he joined 
in 1869, the Mutuals, Troys, Athletics of Philadelphia, Indianap- 
olis, Hudsons, Albanys, Worcester, and Athletics of Brooklyn. 

Epwanp Kennepy, the left fielder, is an extremely popular 
player, and deserves as well as receives his full share of applause 
during a game.” He is from Carbondale, Pennsylvania, and has 
been playing since 1875. | 

Tuomas E. Mansa, of Auburn, New York, always played catch- 
er as an-amateur; but when in 1877 he accepted a professional 
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John If. Lynch, P. 


Charles Reipschiager, C. 
Thomas E. Mansell, C. F, 


J. E. O'Neil, P. 
Frank Larkin, 2d B. 


engagement with the Auburn Club, it was as Jeft fielder, and a 
fielder he has been ever since. As centre fielder he gives per- 
fect satisfaction to the “ Mets.” 

STEPHEN Brapy, from Hartford, Connecticut, has played right 
field for the Metropolitans ever since their organization, but is 
particularly noted for skill at the bat, having stood at the head 
of the list as a batsman in nearly every club-with which he has 
been connected. 


ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From Our Own 


Umbrella Christians.—Two Great Sales.—The Pathway to India.—Pro- 
fessional Assistance.—The First Illustrator of J 


Years ago I remember a great. preacher ‘and teacher making 
some remarks from the pulpit about persons who came into his 
tabernacle, not “ to scoff,” indeed, but to shelter themselves from 
a passing shower. He discoursed upon them, considerably to 
their diseomfort, as “ umbrella Christians,” a term which for a 
long time was applied in reproach to those who used religion as 
a convenience. Now, however, we are changing all that. The 
Baptists, who I suppose can never have too much of water, have 

_ started a novelty in open-air missions called “ umbrella services,” 
which it seems are largely attended by young people. There 
may, however, be some reasons for this which do not enter into 
the pastor’s calculations ; in the first place, until we have arrived 
at maturity, we are not afraid of rheumatism, and would just as 
soon stand in the rain as not; and secondly, “umbrella court- 
ships” are an older institution than “umbrella services,” and 
have always been greatly appreciated by the parties concerned. 

The two great sales of late going on in London have presented 
a remarkable contrast: the one of the effects of the Duke of 
Hamilton, and the other of the materials of Kensington House, 
the stately pile, “so royal, rich, and wide,” which Baron Grant 

_ (the Promoter) built for himself, but never occupied. In the 
former case everything has been sold for a fancy price. Indif- 
ferent things have realized more than good things do elsewhere, 
and good things have fetched enormous prices. Such a figure 
as £6000, for example, for a Marie Antoinette table has probably 

been never reached before. Think of sinking £300 a year for- 
ever in a table! How can it ever repay the purchaser? What 
of profit can he get out of it in proportion to the money he has 
paid 2? One would not have wondered so much had one of our 
brand-new millionaires bid for it with his own lips, seen it knock- 
ed down with his own eyes, and heard with his own ears the 
cheers of the by-standers. He would have made a reputation for 
himself—which would have lasted perhaps a week. But, as it 
happens, the table has been bought by a dealer, on commission, 
for some enthusiast in furniture unknown. | 
Now at Kensington House we see the reverse of all this. Fash- 
ion turns its back on it, and everything is disposed of at what 
seems for once to justify the phrase “a frightful sacrifice.” The 

“‘ srand marble stairease,” which only a few years ago cost £11,000, 

and can hardly be worse for wear, since no one has trodden it, went 
for £1000! The ‘fluted Corinthian columns of Italian marble” 
that cost £1900 the pair were sold for just one-tenth of that money. 

The “rapid act” of the Alaska in crossing the Atlantic has quick- 
ened the energies and raised the hopes of our ship-owners. Mr. 

Norwood laid before the House of Commons the other. day some 

most remarkable statistics to show that not only were the advan- 

tages of the Suez Canal as a highway to India exaggerated, but im- 

mensely exaggerated. By the introduction of ste@l instead of iron, 
which certain discoveries have now fendered feasible, ships can be 
built lighter, and therefore larger, than was the case two years ago 

—ships that can even now reach Calcutta round the Cape almost 

as quickly (7. e., within three days) as those which go through the 
eanal. These last, of necessity smaller and of lighter draught, 
have to call so often for coals that what they gain in shortness of 
distance they almost lose in length of time. Mr. Norwood predicts 
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acknowledged to be worthless, and now tke value of his other ac- 
| quisition, the Suez Canal, is beginning to be questioned. 
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that in a little while steel ships will be built to run continuously at 
the rate of twenty knots an hour, when for the conveyance of 


troops the advantages of the Suez Canal will cease altogether, 
In case of our being at war with France and Italy, when of course 


no English vessel could run the gauntlet of the Mediterranean, 
India would for political purposes be then as near to us as ever, 
-and by establishing a blockade at Gibraltar and at the mouth of 
the Red Sea, we could “shut up” our enemies pretty completely. 


That Cyprus which was once thought to be as appropriate asvits 
namesake to crown poor Lord Beaconsfield’s tomb has long been 


There are disclosures in the case of Mr. Belt, the sculptor, which 
are calculated to make a novelist’s mouth water. Without for a 
moment imputing to him that he got any assistance not custom- 
ary with persons of his profession, it seems that a good deal of 
help is customary with sculptors ; for all I know, painters get their 
pictures done on similar co-operative principles, and I wish it was 
possible to apply them to literature. If one had a name, for in- 
stance, as a writer of fiction, how pleasant it would be to suggest 
the plot of a story to some rising young writer, with instructions 
to “work it up” into the three-volume form! I think I could 
write—that is, put my name to them—a good many novels per 
annum on this system. I would just suggest the course that true 
love was to take in the tale, and then set some young lady to carry 
out the description of the hero, and for the legal matters I would 
engage some briefless barrister to “devil” for'me. It seems to 
me a very good notion. 

There must, of course, be some limit to professional assistance. 
A modest young medical student who had his doubts of being able 
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to pass the examination for his diploma, has been 
endeavoring to persuade a friend to pass It for him 
for a consideration of £250. The one had money, 
and the other had wits, so that on the first blush 
the arrangement seems full of convenience. But 
in the eye of the law, as Mr. Sampson Brass ob- 
served, these little negotiations, however admira- 
ble in themselves, and satisfactory to the parties 
concerned, arc held to be a conspiracy, and the 
medical student has got into trouble about it. 
From what I have seen, not only of medical prac- 
titioners; but of the members of other learned 
professions, it strikes me that false representa- 
tions at examinations must be much more com- 
mon than they are understood to be. 

So poor Phizis dead. It will be said, no doubt, 


_ by some of the high-art folks that we could have 
~\better spared a better man, that one liked his 


works more than one’s judgment approved of 
them, and that, in a word, he was more popular 
than meritorious. For my part, I don’t believe a 
word of this. Phiz was able, at all events, to do 
what the very finest of living illustrators often 
fail to do, namely, te enter into the spirit of his 
author, and if it can not be said that he re roduced 


with his pencil the genius of Dickens, he was a 


most excellent master of the ceremonies in intro- 
ducing it to the public. Phiz and Pickwick are 
inseparable and mutually suggest one another, 
while such pictures as “On the Dark Road” and 
“The Ghost’s Walk” in Bleak House have a genius 
and vigor of their own, independent of all asso- 
ciation. R. of Londan. 


POPPIES. 


Poppies in the garden, 
Ah, the splendid show! 
‘Pearly, crimson banners 
‘In the sunshine’s glow, 
Haughty lords and ladies 
Of the garden bed, 
Bare and lofty petiole, 
And a gorgeous head. 
Blow, poppies, blow! 
Only there for show. 


Poppies by the acre, 
Growing there for trade; 
From the pearly banners 
Subtle poison made. 
Growing there for market, 
_ Growing to be sold, 
Not for scent or beauty— 
No, indeed !—for gold. 
Poppies, blow or fade, 
You are but for trade. 


Poppies in the wheat field, 
Now I see a grace; 
Use and beauty blended 
Make a pleasant place. 
So with daily labor 
Blend some pleasure sweet; 
As the idle poppies 
Grow among the wheat. 
Poppies at our feet 
_ Grow among the wheat. 


A WEEK IN A CHINESE HOUSE. 
BOAT. 


To the uninitiated it may be said that a Shang- 
hai house-boat is very much more of a home than 
are the craft called by the same name which are 
met with occasionally upon the Thames; and the 
“bosses”? of the great banks and mercantile 
houses vie with each other in the lavish decora- 
tion and luxurious comfort of their house-boats. 
Many of them are, in fact, little floating drawing- 
rooms, ablaze with mirrors and gilding, and very 
niuch better adapted for “ loafing” purposes and 
entertainments than for shooting expeditions and 
other rough work. The boat in which we made 
our trip up the river was comfortable and com- 
plete énough; but it was a practical and not an 
ornamental house-boat. It was late summer 
When we started; for although a house-boat is 
generally tolerable during the hot season, when 
nothing else is, we Were not much given to loun. 

ging and the reception of company. All told, we 


were six on board—including the “lowdah,” or . 


captain, the cook, and two coolies to tow or work 
the boat. Scenery there is none near Shanghai; 
and at the first starting, amidst the crowd of 
boats, junks, and sampans which block up the 


creek below bridge, the only sense titillated to- 


any extraordinary degree was that of smell. It 
was very slow work, but we kept in the boat, and 
passed the time agreeably, if not profitably, in 
eating, drinking, smoking, and listening to the old 
lowdah’s tales of his pirate life. The cook did 
his duty manfully, and varied our meals with the 
talent peculiar to Frenchmen and Chinamen. Un- 
til we passed Sicawei, which may be termed the 
boundary of the foreign dominion, the coolies 
oared the boat in their peculiar fashion, the low- 
dah steering—with his feet when his hands were 
busy with his “chow” or his pipe. But when 
we got into the open country, the tow-rope was 
fastened, and the coolies got out on to the bank. 
It was a curious voyage. 

Only one thing annoyed us, and as it was inev- 
itable, it had to be borne—the ceaseless attention 
paid to us by the native dogs. Chinese dogs— 
in fact, all Chinese animals—possess an extraor- 
dinary faculty of scenting out a foreigner, and 
the former invariably announce their discovery 
by howlings and barkings, which only cease with 
the complete disappearance of the obnoxious in- 
truder. Sometimes in the country these dogs— 
which, like those of Constantinople, are the pub- 
lic scavengers, and are protected from harm by 
public edict as well as by popular prejudice—are 
positively dangerous; for although singly they 
are arrant cowards, and run off at the mere ac- 
tion of picking up a stone, in groups they are apt 
to be aggressive, especially if the foreigner be 
e could always tell when we were ap- 


proaching a village, when the high banks hid it 
from view, by the excitement amongst the dogs; 
and when we anchored for the night—always in 
mid-stream—their incessant barking banished all 
notions of sleep. Another annoyance was the 
mosquitoes; but at night the curtains kept them 
out. Everywhere we could see traces of the hor- 
rible work of pillage and devastation carried on 
during the Taiping rebellion, and strange to say, 
in spite of the more generous ideas of civilization 
which are beginning to assert themselves in 
China, as it is nobody’s business to remedy the 
appearance of matters, the bare and desolate 
character of the country still remains. We must 
have passed during our week’s trip at least twen- 
ty villages utterly wrecked and deserted, not to 
speak of magnificent porcelain bridges ruined, 
pagodas tottering to their fall, roofless temples, 
and even desecrated grave-yards. 

Every evening we anchored in mid-stream, and 
jumped overboard for a swim; and upon one oc- 
casion, when the spot chosen was not far off from 
a town rejoicing in the euphonious name of Sin 
Ka Kok, as we were espied jumping overboard 
and striking out, the whole population swarmed 
out to witness the sight, the bridge was a mass 
of human heads, and the banks were lined with 
a crowd of both sexes. Not far from here are the 
only hills anywhere near Shanghai, and being hills, 
they are a favorite pilgrimage of foreigners weary 
of the monotonous grave-studded flatness of the 
country round the European settlement. They 
are but mounds; but there are actually some pic- 
turesque copses at their base, which are greatly 
resorted to by picnic parties. We ascended the 
hills, as in duty bound, and then turned the prow 
of our boat homeward—a proceeding which seem- 
ed to please our coolies mightily, for they took 
us back in half the time they occupied in bring- 
ing us. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


Makes a cooling drink. Into a tumblerful of ice- 
water put a teaspoonful of Acid Phosphate; add 
sugar to the taste.—[Adv,] 


NOT A PULP, MUCILAGINOUS 
And indigestible, but an agreeable liquid resembling 
milk for the baby, results from gradually heating 
Anglo-Swiss Milk-Food.—[ A dpv.] 


HUB PUNCH IS DELICIOUS 
With iced lemonade or soda-water. Very popular in 
Of grocers and wineémerchauts. 
—[dAdv. 


TO THE LADIES. 
Mosquito bites cured, Pimples and Blotches re- 
moved, Gray Hair restored to-its natural color by 
DR. TOBIAS’ VENETIAN LINIMENT. 
Warranted perfectly harmless. Sold by all the 
druggists, at 25 cents and 50 ceuts.—[4dv.] 


Ir sag are miserable, and medicines have not helped 
rod Y not give up but try Parker’s Ginger Tonic.— 
v. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, - 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


"I BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


(Write for Price-List, Form 11: mention this publication.) 
An Age in Advance of All Other Inventions. 


OR “NO TENSION SEWING-MACHINE,” 


sewing mechanism. 
Runs with one-third the Power of the lightest 
running machine of other makes. 

By means of our Automatic Device, Numerical Stitch 
Indicator, etc., makes from a single spool a seam 
stronger and more beautiful than by 
any combination of two threads. 

Ladies careful of Health and appreciating 
e Best will now have no other. 

Adapted for Hand or Treadle. 

Write for our New Iuivstratep Prior-List, Form 
11, just issued, and full of interest to all owning or 
usipg a sewing-machine. 

WILLCOX & GIBBS S. M. CO., 658 Broadway, N. Y. 
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FLIES AND MOSQUITOES, 
15c. hox “ROUGH ON RATS” keeps a house free 


from flies, bed-bugs, roaches, rats, mice, &c. 


apply to R. R. RAYMOND, Principal, 


FOR 


ROSE COLD, HAY FEVER, 


Asthma, Autumnal Catarrh, &c., 
USE | 


Dr. Townsend’s New Remedy. 


Read what Mr. BEECHER says of it: 
Brooxtyn, N. Y., Sept. 24, 1881. 


Dr. M. M. Townsend, Frostburg, Md.: 
My Dear Sir,—In spite of all repor 


THE GREAT SAUCE 
OF THE WORLD. 


Imparts the most delicious taste 
EXTRACT and 


of a LETTER from 
a-MEDICAL GEN- 
AN ad 


to the contrary 


your Hay-Fever Cure has worked admirably inmy own | TLEM at Mad- 
case and in three others, which have come @nder my to his brother 
observation. at WORCESTER, 
‘In my own case the attack was entirely"prevented May, 1851. 

for ten days after the usual time of ite coming; it was “Tell LEA & PER- 


so light during the next two weeks that it did not 
materially interfere with eating, siroping. reading, 
writing, or comfort, and made my stay at home very 
pleasant. There was no asthma whatever at the close, 
and I have resumed my public services in Plymouth 


Church two weeks in advance of the usual time. table, as well as the 
My sister, Mrs. Perkins, who has been an annual suf- | most | Wwholesome 
ferer for more than forty years, has been absolutely | Sauce ismade.” 


free from = attack whatever, as I should have been, 
doubtless, if I had kept the house! and screened myself 
from heat and dust. A sister of my son’s wife has 
about my experience —viz., a long-deferred attack, 
slight inconvenience, and entire exemption from 
asthma, though usually a great sufferer. ; 

You can say for me that I am indebted to you for a 
great emancipation. I do not say to any that your 
remedy is a certain cure in all cases; but in my nde. 
ment the probabilities of benefit are such that I should 
recommend all hay-fever sufferers to make a thorough 


trial of it. Even if it failed in ten cases, I believe that JOHN DU NCAN’S SONS, 


it will be svre in ninety in a hundred. Can more than AGENTS 
this be said for quinine and opium, in cases where they og STATES, 
are regarded as specifics ? 

You are at liberty to make such use of this letter as 
may secure the relief of all hay-fever patients. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


ASK YOUR DRUGGIST TO SEND FOR IT. 
GENERAL AGENTS: 
CHARLES DENNIN,. First Place and Court Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
SMITH, DOOLITTLE, & SMITH, 24 Tremont Street, 


ton, Mass. 
JOHNSTON, HALLOWAY, & CO., 602 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
RICHARDSON & CO., 704 North Main Street, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 


Signature is on every bottle of GENUINE 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
Sold and used throughout the world. 


Fruit Lozenge 
‘ cerebral congestion, &c. 
. Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
Pharmacien de 1'¢ Classe 
Sold by all Druggists. 


Universally prescribed by the Faculty. ~ 
T A M A ¥ A laxative and refreshing 
for Constipation, 
bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 
de la Faculté de Paris, 
() 27, rue Rambuteau, Paris. 
TAMAR, unlike pills and 
the usual purgatives, is agreeable to take, and never 


MEDCALFE & CO., 72 North Clark St , Chicago, IIL. 
COLEMAN & ROGERS, 176 West Baltimore Street, | P?oduces irritation. 
Baltimore, Md. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Electrotypes used in the Advertising Columns of 
Harper's Magazine, Weekly, Bazar, and Young People 
prior to January ist, 1880, will be destroyed if not 
claimed by August Ist of this year. 


INDIGO BLUE. 


Price, Pint Bottles, $1.50; Four Ounce Bottles, 50c. 
PREPARED ONLY BY 
Dr. M. M. TOWNSEND, Frostburg, Md. 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 
Full course, Two Yrars; shorter course, one year. 
Both the English and Delsarte systems of gesture: 
Calisthenics. Term begins Oct. 5th. For catalogues 


1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 233 N..Second St., Phila., Pa. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT.... 


‘GOLDSMITH ....}..). 


AUTOMATIC 


Embodies Entirely New Principles and Methods of 


D. 8S.WILTBERGER, Prop., 
A Cuoice Lisrary ror THE SEASIDE. 


A selection of any 7 volumes sent on receipt of $5; 
or 15 volumes for $10. : 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS 


EDITED BY JOHN MORLEY. 


“A series of short biographical and critical sketches, characterized by terse- 
ness of style, admirable description, and discriminating judgment.” 


SAMUEL LESLIE STEPHEN. 
H. Hutton. 
Back. 
id sais ae os CHURCH. 


e 


bo cle .....Henry James, Jr, 
ole dese we Anthony. Frovpe. 


.F. W. H. Myers. 


CHARLES LAMB........ ...- ALFRED .AINGER. 
unp W. Goss. 


12mo, Cloth, 75 cents per volume. 


Other volumes in preparation. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


(ae Harper & Brotuers will send any of the above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part 
of the United States, on receipt of the price. 
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A. MORRISON, 
g93 Broadway, N.Y., 


IMPORTER AND RETAILER OF NEW AND DESIRABLE 


LACES, 


LACE ARTICLES, AND MADE-UP LACE GOODS 
IN REAL AND IMITATION. LADIES’ LINEN 
COLLARS AND CUFFS MADE,TO ORDER. OR- 
DERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. . 
P.S.—Wholesale Department second and third floors. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 
STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUC 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


invaluable and palatable totiic 
of weak digestion and debility. ‘Is 
a success and a boon for which nations should 
feel grateful.”—See “* Medical Press,” ** Lancet,” 
‘British Medical Journal,” &c. 
CAUTION.—Genuine only with the fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 
Label. This caution is necessary, owing to 
various cheap and inferior substitutes being 
in the market. : 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers,Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 
(wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO.,9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, England. 

Sold wholesale in New York by PARK & TILFORD, 
SMITH & VANDERBEEK, ACKER, MERRALL; & 
CONDIT, McKESSON & ROBBINS, H. K. & F. B. 
THURBER & CO., W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 


Harper's European Guide-Book 


By W. Pemsroxe Fetrives. 


IN3 VOLS. PRICE, $3 00 PER VOL. 
The Volumes sold separately. 


Vol. I. Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
and Holland. 

Vol. II. Germany, Austria, Italy, Sicily and Malta, 
Egypt, the Desert, Syria and Palestine, Turkey, 
Greece. 

Vol. III. Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Russia, Spain, United States, and Can- 
ada. 

cw” Any of the Volumes sent by mail on receipt of 

Three Dollars. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


WELLING 


COMPRESSED IVORY MFG. CO. (LIMITED). 


White Brush, Mirror, and Comb, medium size, $5.00 
set, in Satin Lined Case. Billiard Balls, 234, $10.00 
set. Pool, 2, striped same as Ivory, set. 
Checks, 14% inches, $3.50 per 100. 251 Centre 
Street, New Work. Established 1855. 

America, put up eleg 


Send $1, $2, $3, or $5 for 
a retail box by express 
of the best Candies in 
ly and strictly pure, suit- 
able Tor Refers to all Chicago. Address C. F. 
GUNTHER, Confectioner, 78 Madison St., Chicago. 


ant- 
ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF 
& SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 


N HW BRANCHES, LANGUAGES, 
ARTS, ELOCUTION & PHYSICAL CULTURE 

SPLENDIDLY FURNISHED. 

INTHE HEART OF BOSTON. 


RARE ADVANTAGES,LOW RATES. 
ENDFOR CIRCULAR. E.TOURJEE 


$1) AWEEK. $12a day at home easily made. Costly 
Outfitfree. Address Trur & Co.,Augusta, Maine. 
8 

Per Year: 
HARPER'S 
HARPER'S 


The THREE above publications....... 
Any TWO above 7 00 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE............. 1 BO | 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE f 5 00 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 

One Year (52 00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada, 


The Volumes of the Wrexty and Bazak begin with 
the first numbers for January, the Volumes of the 
Youye Prorrx with the first Number for November, 
and the Volumes of the MaGazINE with the Numbers 
for June and December of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Number of 
each Periodical current at the time of receipt. of order, 
€xcept in cases where the subscriber otherwise directs. 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 

, anging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of 
, Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
eTatuitously on application to Hagrer & Broruess. 


an HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
oy of between three and four thousand volumes, 
ill be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents, 


Remittances should be made by P. 

ost-Office Mone 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of ak Address 4 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y, 
I" PAYS to sell our Hand Printi Russre STaMrs. 


Samples free C. FOLJ 
AM E & co. 
Successors to G. A. & Bxo., Cleveland, 0. 


$20 


per dav at home. Sam les worth $5 free. 
Address Srinson & Portland, Maine, 


| JHE DEMOCRATS 


ALIVE 
AGAIN SUVENOMA NIX. 


NO 


“THE GIRAVE. 


MORE ROBBING 
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PLEADING THE BABY ACT. 


The Best Books at the Lowest Prices. 


Prices Reduced March 1, 1882. 


Attention is invited to the following partial list of Text-Books, and to the 


greatly reduced prices at which they will be furnished. . 


READING AND SPELLING. 

Harper’s United States First Reader cts. cts 

* Parts II. Per Part ........ * 

| GEOGRAPHY. | 

5 ARITHMETIC. 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

Swinton’s Language Primer .. * 

Grammar and Composition in one volume............ 76 “ 57 “ 

| HISTORY. | 
Scott’s Larger History of the United States ........... 


‘* Smaller History of the United States....., 


— 


60 


30 


15 
20 “ 
16 “ 
30 “ 
40 


54 
35 


Rertait Prices are the prices at which the books will be sent by mail, postpaid, to any part of 


the United States. | 


SpeciaL Prices are the prices at which the books will be sold, for regular supply, to Boards of 


Education, or to responsible booksellers that they may designate. 


EXcHANGE Prices are the prices at which a first supply of the books will be sold in exchange 


for an equal number of corresponding old books in use, Exchange prices are subject to a discount 
of ten per cent., and no additional discount will be made for handling. If there is no exchange for 


old books, a first supply-will be sold at the special prices. 


Besides the above, Harper & Brorners publish a full list of books for High Schools and 


Colleges, which will be furnished on equally liberal terms. 
Correspondence regarding books for examination, terms, &c., is solicited. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


, Cards, Labels, 
wf, &e. Press, $3. 
& 4 Larger Size $8. 
18 other sizes. For business, 
gk old or young. Everythin 
stamps for Catalogue of Presses, 
mar Type, Cards, &c., to the factory. 
i KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn, 
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SIGLAR'S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, | 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred onr WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mz. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


t Boarding School for 25 
the highest rank at Yale. 
address HENRY W. SIGLAR, M.A. 


(Yale.) free. Address H. Hat..xrr & Cu.,Po 


$66 a week in vonr own town. Terms and $ outfit 
ruand,Maine, 


& BROTHERS’. 


NEW 


A GREEK-ENGLISH NEW TESTAMENT, The 
Revised Greek-English New Teztament, containin 
Westootr & Hort’s Greek Text and the Revise 
English Version, on opposite pages, Together with 
the Rev. Dr. Souarr’s Introductidn to Westcott & 
Hort’s *“‘New Testament in the Original Greek.” - 
Crown 8vo, Half Leather, $3 50, - 

A MANUAL OF GUARD DUTY and Kindred Sub- 
jects fur the ‘Regular Arey, Volunteers, and Militia 
of the United States. Being a thorough Compila- 
tion of Rules, Regulations, and Principles, collected 
from the Most Authentic Sources. By James Reagan, 
First-Lieutenant and R. 9. M. 9th Infantry, U. 8. 
Army. 32mo, Leather, with Clasp, $2 0c. 

Ill. 

TOURIST'S EDITION OF THE HEART OF THE 
WHITE MOUNTAINS. The Heart of the White 
Mountains: their Legend and Scenery. By Samvr. 
Avpams Drake, Author of Nooks and Corners of 
the New England Coast,” **Captain Nelson,” &c. 
With Illustrations by W. Hami.ton Gisson. 
8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $3 00. Also, a full supply is 
ready of the Elegant Holiday Edition of this favorite 
work—4to, Illuminated Cloth, Gilt Edges, $7 50, 

IV. 

NEW EDITION OF NORDHOFF'S CALIFORNIA. 
California for Health, Pleasure, and Residence: A 
Book for Travellers and Settlers. New Edition, 
thoroughly Revised, giving Detailed Accounts of 
the Culture of the Wine and Raisin Grape, the Or- 
ange, Lemon, Olive, and other Semi-Tropical Fruits, 
Colony Settlements, Methods of Irrigation, &c. B 
CuarLes Norpuorr, With Maps aud Numerous | 
lustratious. 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 

Vv. 

HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
EUROPE AND THE EAST: beinga Guide through 
Great Britain and Ireland, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, 
Switzerland, Tyrol, Spain, Russia, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Sweden, United States, and Canada. By W. 
PemBroke Ferriver, With Maps and Plans of Cit- 
ies. Twenty-first Year (1882). In Three Volumes. 
12mo, Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $3 00 per volume. 
The volumes sold separately. 

Vou. 1.—Great Britaiu, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
Holland. 

Von. If. —Germany, Anstria, Italy, Sicily. and 
Malta, Egypt, the Desert, Syria and Palestine, Tur- 

ey, Greece. 

ov. I1.—Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Russia, Spain, United States, und Canada. 
Vi. 

CARLYLE’S TOUR IN IRELAND. Reminiscences 
of My Irish Jouriicy in 1849. By Tuomas Caryir. 
With a Portrait. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. Also, 4to, 
Paper, 10 cents. wes 


GRAY. By Epmunp W.Gossr. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 
The Latest Vulume issued in the “ English Men 
of Letters.” 


A CONCISE ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By the Rev. 
Wa ter W. Sxeat, M.A., Professor of Anglo-Saxon ~ 
in the University of Cambridge. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 
Uniform with ** The Student’s Series.” 

IX, 

THREE VOLUMES OF THE ‘“‘ENGLISH MEN 
OF LETTERS.” Edited by Joun Moruey: Jolin 
Milton. By Marx Pattison.—Alexander Pope. By 
Lesuik SrerHEn.—William Cowper. By Goipwin 
Saitu. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 


‘ 
THE YOUNG NIMRODS AROUND THE WORLD. 
Being Part IL of Hunting Adventures on Land and 
Sea. By Tuomas W. Knox, Author of ‘*The Young 
Nimrods in North America,” “* The Boy Travellers,’ 
yt Copiously Illustrated. 8vo, Iiluminated Cloth, 
¢ 


XI. 

VICTOR HUGO AND HIS TIME. By Atrrep 
Barsov. Illustrated with 120 Drawings by MM. 
Emile Bayurd, Clerget, Fichel, Jules Garnier, Ger-~ 
vex, Giacomelli, Ch. Gosselin, Jean- Pau! Laurens, 
Lix, Olivier Merson, H. Meyer, Ed. Morin, Scott, 
Vogel, Zier, &c., and a great number of Drawings by 
Victor Hngo engraved by Méaulle. Translated from 

LLEN E. Frewer. Cloth, $2 50, 

XII. 

LAW OF STOCK-BROKERS AND STQCK-EX- 
CHANGES. A Treatise on the Law of Stock- 
Brokers and Stock-Exchanges. By Joun R. Dos 
Passos, of the New York Bar. 8vo, 1083 pages, 
Law Sheep, $7 50. 


HE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


the French by 


By Cuar.totre Yoneg, 


A Model Father. By D. Curistiz Morgay. 10 cents. 


‘*So They Were Married.” By Wautece Besant and 
James Illustrated. 20 cents. 


The “* Lady Mand:” Schooner Yacht. 
Russeiu. Illustrated. 20 ceuts. 


Lady Jane. By Mrs.O.ipuant. 10 cents, 


Unknown t& History. 
20 ceuta. 


By W. 
\ 


Marjory. By the Author of ‘‘ James Gurdon’s Wife.” 
20 cents. 


Anne. By Constanor F. Woorson. Illustrated by 


Reinhart. $1 25. 


Amabel; or, Amor Omnia Vincit. By Mrs. Exizapera 
Worme.ey Latimer. 20 cents. 


Geraldine and Her Suitors. By M. C. M. Simpson, 
15 cents. 


Our Set, and Other Stories. By Anniz Tuomas. 15 cts. 
Two Old Cats. By Virainia W. Jounson. 15 cents, 


Marion Fay. By Anruony Troutore. Illustrated. 
20 cents. 


Mount Royal. By M. E. Brappon. 15 cents. 


Hanrer & Brotrucus will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


Hanpee’s mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
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HARPER. & BROTHERS. 
DSOME CHROMO CARDS, New & Artistic 
designs,name on,fin ease Acknowledged best sold. 


